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Editor’s J\pte 



TO STAY OR TO GO 


F rance, for the anti-semite, has 
long occupied a particular place in hell. It 
was France, the thinking has gone, that 
laundered the Jew, turned him into a human, 
a creature with rights, and thus helped him 
along the road to global domination. “He 
received civil equality with the French 
Revolution,” Adolf Hitler wrote. “With that 
the bridge was constructed over which he could stride to the 
conquest of political power within nations.” 

Hitler wrote this in 1928, in his Zweites Buck, or “Second 
Book,” which his publisher failed to distribute, likely because 
sales of his first book had been so weak. That first book, of 
course, was Mein Kampf. It did not enjoy nearly the notoriety 
in its early years that it was subsequently— retrospectively— to 
achieve. 

The Europe of today is not, as Jeffrey Goldberg writes in 
our cover story, the Europe of 1933, when Hitler took power. 
Not close. The elected leaders of the major European nations 
are united in their repugnance for anti-Semitism. Marine 
Le Pen, of the rightist National Front, a party shadowed by 
a history of anti-Semitic expostulations, asserts her concern 
for France’s Jews even as she fans anger against its Muslims. 

And yet. Goldberg traveled through 10 European countries 
and spent a year reporting this story (though one could say 
a lifetime of reporting and thinking went into it). In Malmd, 
Sweden, he met a man he calls probably “the most persecuted 
Jew in Europe”: a rabbi, the only person in the city who dress- 
es unmistakably as a Jew— kippah, black coat— and so makes 
himself a target. 

What haunts me most, though, are the students Goldberg 
met in a suburb of Paris, Montreuil, who confided the vari- 
ous ways they and their neighbors now try to conceal their 


Jewishness. Have camouflage and denial become the price of 
the civil equality Hitler lamented? Is that too high a price to pay? 

It is painful, and frightening, to watch European nations 
struggle to contain the contradictions that can come with 
liberalism— to celebrate the rights of satirists who caricature 
Muhammad one week, yet condemn a man who styles his 
hair like Hitler’s the next. Yes, there are excruciating reasons 
for these distinctions. But it is one thing for opprobrium to be 
unevenly distributed. Can any minority truly be secure when 
rights are unevenly distributed as well? 

So— the Israeli prime minister’s clumsy importunings for 
emigration notwithstanding— is it at long last time for the Jews 
of Europe to depart? I’ll let you read the story to discover Gold- 
berg’s wrenching reflections on that question, and his answer. 

As Goldberg writes, we all bring our own history to the 
question. About a decade after Hitler wrote his second book, 
my family was warned to leave Warsaw; a foreign correspon- 
dent based there— a German, in fact— told my grandfather 
that Hitler meant what he was saying. But the family was so 
large, and so embedded in the life of the city. They were Poles, 
after all. So they stayed. After almost all of their relatives and 
friends were murdered, my grandparents and mother, hav- 
ing survived the war in Poland, eventually made their way to 
the United States. This was the only country, my grandmother 
told me, that would accept them, like other immigrants, and 
give them the chance to rebuild their lives. 

And so, because I think I understand my grandfather’s 
choice, and also because 2015 is not 1939, and because maybe 
history has taught us something, I can’t presume to answer the 
question on our cover. I just find myself thinking of the parents 
of those students in Montreuil, and of their lonely struggle to 
find the right path for themselves and their children. 

— James Bennet 


• A man at a demonstration in Paris mourning the murder of a filmmaker and a Jewish security guard in Denmark, February ij, loij 
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APPEASEMENT IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

In January/February, 
Robert D. Kaplan 
wrote that an American- 
Iranian detente is in 
both countries’ interest 
(“Warming to Iran”). 

He posited that such 
a rapprochement 
need not threaten our 
special relationship 
with Israel. 


Robert D. Kaplan’s argument 
is objectionable in its contra- 
dictions and advocacy of polit- 
ical manipulation. One could 
agree that detente with Iran 
is necessary and inevitable, 
despite Israel’s “formidable” 
domestic lobbying machine 
and Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu’s being a “deter- 
mined schemer.” Kaplan’s 
suggested solutions, however, 
are dangerous: to “play Shiites 
against Sunnis and vice versa” 
and to give Netanyahu some 
of what he wants— “more West 
Bank settlements,” “more and 
cheaper armaments,” etc., as if 
the billions in yearly aid are not 
enough already. At the same 
time, the U.S. must “seem,” 
Kaplan says, to be pressuring 
Israel to stop its colonizing 
activities in the West Bank. 
This Kaplan formula is what 
has been practiced already. 

It will lead only to more 
disasters and deceptions, 
more hypocrisy and double 
standards. It is in America’s 
interest, instead, to alleviate 
the core sources of regional 


tension and discontent, and 
to abandon the strategies of 
interference and division. 

More manipulation will not 
diminish antagonism among 
religious groups, or stop the 
rise of extremist fundamental- 
ism in all religions. 

Basem L. Ra'ad 
Toronto, Canada 

Believing that a friendly 
relationship with the U.S. 
could dissuade Iran from 
using Hezbollah and Hamas 
is as naive as believing that a 
friendly relationship with the 
U.S. would dissuade Israel 
from, say, building more West 
Bank settlements. Iran will 
follow what it believes to be 
the best way to spread its influ- 
ence and power, regardless 
of how “friendly” anyone is. 
Amazingly, this article makes 
no mention of the nuclear 
problem. There is simply no 
way to be friends with both 
Iran and Israel under the 
current circumstances. 

Getting Shiites to fight 
Sunnis and vice versa is not 


a helpful strategy for stability 
and peace in the Middle East; 
it is a recipe for further death 
and destruction. Using Iran 
and various groups to fight our 
battles means giving up signifi- 
cant influence in the region 
and can lead only to continu- 
ous warfare. 

Nels Haugen 

Olympia, Wash. 

Were it true that a “future, 
relatively congenial Iran” 
would be less inclined to make 
trouble through its Hezbollah 
and Hamas allies, all would 
be right in Mr. Kaplan’s world. 
Unfortunately, in the Iranian 
government’s own words, the 
country remains committed 
to Israel’s “annihilation” and 
“destruction.” Iran’s geno- 
cidal, millennialist intent — oft 
declared by its paramount 
leader — is a far cry from Deng 
Xiaoping’s public commit- 
ment to aligning with the West 
before we decided to normal- 
ize relations with China. 

Mr. Kaplan’s article may 


have been perfectly timed 
to the start of Iran’s decline. 
The oil-price collapse will 
now reveal Iran’s inability 
to compete against efficient 
producers in the U.S. and 
Saudi Arabia— reducing its 
capacity to act as a regional 
power. At this point, the U.S. 
will achieve no utilitarian 
geopolitical service by normal- 
izing relations with a nation 
that has a habit of publicly 
executing gays, murdering 
Jews in South America and 
Europe, and committing a host 
of other atrocities. 

Dave Esrig 

West Orange, N.J. 

The fundamental flaw in 
Kaplan’s expose is that the 
interests of the U.S. and Israel 
are the same. It is in the inter- 
est of both nations to prevent 
the emergence of a nuclear- 
armed Iran with any means 
necessary. This is of course the 
Obama administration’s offi- 
cial position, but no one takes 
it seriously, and rightfully so. 
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As far as detente being a 
once-in-a-century opportu- 
nity: this would be correct if 
Khamenei, the only “opinion” 
that counts in the Islamic 
dictatorship of Iran, had 
ever expressed any intent 
or willingness to negotiate 
honestly regarding the reduc- 
tion of Iran’s nuclear-weapon 
development abilities and 
activities. He has not, and this 
whole negotiation is just a 
sham; Iran is playing for time 
and undermining the inter- 
national sanction regime. 

As far as “we must defend 
Israel as a means of keeping 
Iran honest”: Israel would 
be crazy to depend on U.S. 
promises of defense against 
a potential Iranian nuclear 
threat. U.S. administrations 
and Congresses come and go. 
Commitments, even if they 
are made honestly, can be 
withdrawn at the drop of a hat. 
As a recent example, the U.S. 



was a signatory to the Buda- 
pest protocol, guaranteeing 
the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Ukraine (includ- 
ing Crimea) in exchange for 
Ukraine giving up its nuclear 
weapons. So what did the 
U.S. (and Great Britain) do 
when Putin violated Ukraine’s 
territorial integrity by invading 


Crimea? Nothing. Israel and 
the whole world have seen that 
and taken notice. This is why 
Japan started rearming and 
remilitarizing itself instead of 
fully depending on the U.S. to 
protect it from China’s increas- 
ing militarism. 

simonts 
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#TWEET OF THE MONTH 


Great @The Atlantic 
article @cfishman 
I enjoyed reading 
“5,200 Days in Space” 
#LifeInSpace 


— (a)Astro_Ron 

Astronaut Ron Garan, who spent 
a total of 171 days on the Inter- 
national Space Station, about 
Charles Fishman’s January/ 
February article 


5,200 DAYS IN SPACE 

In January/February, Charles 
Fishman explored life aboard 
the International Space 
Station, where astronauts— 
largely forgotten by the 
American public— have been 
circling the Earth for more 
than 14 years. 


As a longtime space-program 
enthusiast, I was happy to see 
Charles Fishman’s article. 
Just one statement irritated 
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me: “nasa has always said 
that understanding how to 
live and work in space for 
long periods was itself a key 
purpose of the Space Station. 
But ... that part of the mission 
can seem circular, especially 
at $8 million a day.” Read- 
ing that statement, folks who 
do not understand the value 
and crucial importance of our 
crewed space program become 
skeptical. What those folks 
need to realize is that a large 
portion of that $8 million goes 
toward paying salaries, health 
insurance, and Social Security 
for folks supporting the Inter- 
national Space Station. Also, 
in the same time NASA spends 
$8 million on a project, more 
than $300 million is spent on 
U.S. national defense. 

Frank Lock 
Gainesville, Ga. 

CHARLES FISHMAN REPLIES: 

I appreciate Frank Lock’s impulse 
to defend both NASA and the 
value of human spaceflight- 
trying to understand that value 
was the point of devoting so 
many pages to a story about 
the Space Station. 

A vital part of NASA ’s job is to 
explain that importance to the 
public— in terms of the scientific 
understanding that human space 
travel provides, in terms of the 
risk it presents to the astronauts, 
and also in terms of the money 
being spent. 

The federal government spends 
$p .6 billion a day— the Space 
Station’s costs amount to just over 
a minute of that. In fact, in the 
story I made the same comparison 
Frank Lock does: the Space Station 
costs about what one aircraft- 
carrier battle group costs, and we 
have 10 aircraft carriers at sea. 

But camouflaging the cost of 
space travel is no way to treat its 
value, or to treat Americans’ 
ability to assess that value and 
decide whether the money is 
worth spending. 


THE LAST ROCK-STAR POET 

In December, James Parker 
delved into the legacy of 
Dylan Thomas, “an emblem 
qfpoetry.” 


James Parker writes that Dylan 
Thomas was “the last rock-star 
poet,” and that when he died 
in 1953, poetry died with him. 
That’s some love letter. 


The Big Question 
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Parker croons: “This 
Welshman was electronically 
famous, and he constellated in 
his rumpled persona various 
blips and signals that all said 
poet.’’ Parker might be better 
off claiming that Thomas was 
one of the first (rather than 
the last) “rock-star poets,” if 
by being a “rock star” Parker 
means meandering in a stereo- 
typically brilliant yet alco- 
holic stupor through radiant 
lectures and poems that dazzle 
for decades, only to show us 
how “down to earth” he is by 
peeing in potted plants! And 
spending time in taverns! 

And brooding! Really? Do you 
really think this description 
of a rock-star poet is original, 
unique to Dylan Thomas? I’m 
sorry, Mr. Parker, but you just 
described about 50 other white 
male poets I know, and prob- 
ably hundreds I haven’t met 
yet, who methodically practice 
these “blips and signals” with 
the hopes of being someday 
compared to poets like Dylan 
Thomas— those poets who 
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produce remarkable work but 
live their lives according to 
what it typically means to be 
a great white male artist. 

Furthermore, poets have 
hardly been “shuffled off into 
inconsequence” by “real” rock 
stars. They may have shuffled 
themselves into problematic 
unpopularity by embracing 
obscurity and exclusivity in 
their work. Let’s leave AC/DC 
out of this. 

If poets were so inconse- 
quential, I wouldn’t be direct- 
ing a nonprofit that puts 
free poetry workshops into 
a working-class community 
in central New York, and I 
certainly wouldn’t have hosted 
an auditorium full of students 
last Friday as they gathered 
to share poems they’d written 
and published over the past 
three months. I wouldn’t have 
stayed awake most of Tuesday 


night reading poetry that has 
emerged from soldier-poets 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, and 
I wouldn’t have shared one of 
these poems with my husband, 
a soldier himself (one routinely 
suspicious of poets and their 
work), and heard him laugh 
and laugh, the poet’s humor 
having cracked into him like 
an ax. How do we define poets 
of consequence? Book sales? 
Undergraduate-class atten- 
dance? These are pretty flimsy 
ways to love poetry as we know 
and remember it. 

Parker goes on to claim that 
Thomas’s poetry has “not held 
up well” over the years. Only 
three weeks ago, I brought 
a group of villanelles into a 
workshop at the Binghamton 
Veterans Center, and one of my 
students read Thomas’s “Do 
Not Go Gentle Into That Good 
Night” (yes, I still teach it). You 


#OTHER TWEET 
OF THE MONTH 


w 

You can tell The 
Atlantic is presumed 
to be left of center by 
the level of rage from 
the left that their 
profile of me dared 
to be fair. 

— (BE WErickson 

^edSfate.com] editor in chief 
Erick tnckson, about Molly Balt’s 
“Is the Most Powerful Conserva- 
tive in America Losing His Edge?” 

(January/February) 


want to tell me that the silence 
in the room after he read 
that poem, and the sound of 
another veteran saying plainly 
and quietly, “Hey, I like this,” 
are the products of something 
that only disappoints you? 
That lacks the “sticky genera- 
tive sizzle” you crave? Please. 
Nothing indicates you’ve 


crafted your claim from a high 
tower more than this. It sounds 
as if Thomas’s poetry, for 
Parker, has become something 
of a rusty cog in the well-oiled 
contemporary-poetry machine. 
But I’m not sure such an engine 
will “hold up well” over time. It 
produces loyalty for the sake of 
loyalty and good old-fashioned 
literary man crushes. 

It’d be unlike me not to end 
this grumpfest by saying I’m 
sure Mr. Parker is a nice guy, 
even though the fact that this 
Dylan Thomas-worshipping 
article is sitting nearly squat in 
the center of one of our coun- 
try’s most well-read magazines 
proves how “consequential” 
poets still are. I appreciate his 
clearly stated love for poetry 
and one of its beautiful sons. 

So thanks, Jim. I mean it. 

AbbyE. Murray 
Endicott, N. Y. 
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lAMES PARKER REPLIES; 

Thank you, Abby E. Murray, for reading my 
article so carefully, for responding to it with 
such passion, and for your confidence that 
I am a nice guy. 

I don’t think I was saying that all poetry, 
everywhere, is dead; if I was, I disagree with 
myself My argument was rather that the 
celebrity of Dylan Thomas was a one-off 
nexus of bardic signifiers and mass com- 
munication, and that it narrowly preceded 
the moment when Dionysus went electric and 
the poets, as celebrants and prophets and 
culture-heroes, were replaced by the rock stars. 
Which is why I call Thomas— apocalyptically 
perhaps, but you’ve got to have a good title— 
the Last Rock-Star Poet. 

I also said, and this is more of a personal 
thing, that a lot of Thomas’s poems aren’t 
as good as I remember them being. But some 
of them, like “And Death Shall Have No 
Dominion,” are even better. 

Apart from the (surprisingly common) 
misapprehension that I am sitting in “a high 
tower” somewhere, let alone presiding in some 
sense over a “well-oiled contemporary-poetry 
machine”— I am aware of no such machine— 
I take issue with only one of your points: “Let’s 
leave AC/DC out of this.” You can never leave 
AC/DC out o/anything. 


As a working artist (painter) for the past 
two decades, and a graduate of an M.B.A. 
program, I understand the seduction of 
the popular marketplace. If I post a paint- 
ing on the Internet and it is received with 
near-silence, I am tempted to abandon 
the development of that line of creativ- 
ity. Artists today don’t have the protec- 
tive mechanisms in place that allow us 
to explore our creativity away from the 
popular vote. However, when I paint with 
someone else in mind, I lose my voice. If 
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ART AND THE MARKETPLACE 

In the January/February issue, William 
Deresiewicz chronicled “The Death of 
the Artist— And the Birth of the Creative 
Entrepreneur.” 



artists of the past hadn’t had patrons, 
critics, and curators protecting them 
from the popular vote, I wonder whether 
abstract expressionism, fauvism, or cubism 
(to name just a few) would exist today. 

It is our responsibility as artists to 
insulate ourselves from the whims of the 
marketplace. I would rather reach just a 
few collectors who feel touched or some- 
how elevated by my art than thousands of 
people who are momentarily amused by 
it. And yet, I will continue to use network- 
ing to expose my art to as many people 
as I possibly can, to find those few who 
appreciate it and are willing to pay for it. 

I just need to develop a very thick skin 
until I do. Not so easy for an artist. 

Ann Feldman 
Barrington, III. 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF JESUS’S WIFE 

foel Baden and Candida Moss in 
December described how an ancient papy- 
rus fragment bearing a reference to Jesus’s 
wife recently came to light. Amid a media 
frenzy and promising lab-test results, 
nearly all of the experts have agreed that 
the fragment is a fake. 


The task of verifying the legitimacy 
and provenance of a historical papyrus 
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fragment, such as the alleged 
eighth-century-A.D. Coptic 
translation of the second- 
century-A.D. “Gospel of Jesus’s 
Wife,” is difficult enough when 
taking into account the materi- 
als and tools used, the context 
and content of the text, the 
age of the document, and the 
physical conditions in which it 
was stored. 

The underlying motives 
of those involved in bringing 
such artifacts to public and 
professional attention are, of 
course, varied. They would 
likely include outcomes that 
enhance personal, academic, 
and/or financial status, or 
help to undermine another 
current and possibly conflict- 
ing theory. Joel Baden and 
Candida Moss state that a 
limited provenance indicates 
that the Gospel of Jesus’s Wife, 
along with five additional 


papyri, exchanged hands in 
East Germany in the early 
1960s. Those were Cold War 
days, with the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. attempt- 
ing to destabilize each other 
through a variety of creative 
programs concocted by the 
CIA, the Stasi, and the KGB. 
How better to undermine a 
puritanically oriented nation’s 
confidence than to provide an 
allegedly ancient document 


ambiguously suggesting that 
the U.S.A.’s religious founda- 
tion in Christianity was flawed 
by a fundamental misinter- 
pretation of the role of women 
historically and contempora- 
neously in a predominantly 
Christian state? 

It isn’t impossible to imag- 
ine the Stasi concocting such 
a plan with the support of the 
KGB as, at the very least, an 
irritant to a nation that had 


recently elected its first Catho- 
lic president. Such a revelation 
at such a tumultuous time 
in relations between the two 
expanding superpowers could 
have proved deleterious to 
American resolve. 

That didn’t happen. If this 
was the plan, it obviously 
never got off the ground, for 
reasons unknown. But let’s 
not underestimate how far 
individuals and institutions 
will go to undermine alterna- 
tive realities in high-stakes 
ventures. We’re no strangers 
to falsifying history to suit 
some specific objective. 

Charles Rocco 

Victoria, Australia 


To contribute to The Conversa- 
tion, please e-mai lliiMers(a)\ 

I theatlantic.com.\ Include your 
full name, city, and state. 
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CLONES ON THE COURT 

A Supreme Court that once included former senators and 
governors is populated today by judges with identical resumes. 
Here’s why that’s a mistake. 


BY AKHIL REED AMAR 

T he path to America’s high- 
est court nowadays narrows at 
a remarkably early stage in life 
and narrows even further soon 
thereafter. As youngsters, all of 
the justices on today’s Supreme 
Court attended elite colleges: 
three Ivy League schools, Stanford, 
Georgetown, and Holy Cross. From 


there, they all went on to study law at 
Harvard or Yale (though Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg defected to Columbia for 
her final year); most then clerked for 
a judge in the Northeast. And from 
there, they advanced to the bench. On 
the day Samuel Alito replaced Sandra 
Day O’Connor, in early 2006, not only 
was every justice a former judge, but 


each had been a (1) sitting (2) federal 
(3) circuit-court judge at the time of his 
or her Supreme Court appointment. 

Since then, the basic pattern has re- 
mained in place. After graduating from 
Princeton and then Yale Law (like Alito 
before her), Sonia Sotomayor spent 17 
years as a judge before being tapped 
to be a justice. More recently, Elena 
Kagan, after graduating from Princeton 
and Harvard Law, did two early clerk- 
ships and later served as the solici- 
tor general of the United States. (The 
solicitor general, while not, strictly 
speaking, a judge, is very similar to one: 
he or she has an office in the Supreme 
Court building, and specializes in 
Supreme Court oral arguments.) 

To appreciate how novel this 
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The Court in 1953 

Above, the Supreme Court justices who heard Brown v. Board of Education, photographed 
the year before their landmark decision. Prior to joining the Court, Felix FrankfurterO 
helped found the American Civil Liberties Union and was a trusted New Deal adviser of 
President Roosevelt’s. Hugo Black©, Harold Burton ©, and Sherman Minton ©served 
as U.S. senators. Chief Justice Earl Warren © was governor of California and then ran 
for vice president. Stanley Reed © and William O. Douglas © both reached the upper 
ranks of federal agencies (Reed was general counsel of the Federal Farm Board and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Douglas was chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission). Tom Clark ©and Robert Jackson ©served as attorney general. 


Court-replenishment pattern is, recall 
the greatest case of the last century: 
Brown v. Board of Education, decided in 
1954. Apart from the rather forgettable 
former Senator Sherman Minton, who 
had sat on a federal appellate court, none 
of the members of the Brown Court— not 
Earl Warren, not Hugo Black, not Robert 
Jackson, not Felix Frankfurter, not Wil- 
liam O. Douglas— had any prior experi- 
ence as a federal judge. 

Indeed, before John Roberts became 
chief justice, in late 2005, the Court 
had always had at least one member 
who had arrived without judicial expe- 
rience. On this point, the biographies 
of America’s chief justices are particu- 
larly illustrative. From John Marshall, 
appointed in 1801, to Melville Fuller, 
who served until 1910, every one of 
the nation’s chief justices came to the 
Court with zero judicial experience. 
The same was true of Earl Warren, who 
joined the Court in 1953. Three other 
20th-century chiefs— Charles Evans 
Hughes, Harlan Fiske Stone, and Wil- 
liam Rehnquist— came to the Court as 
associate justices wholly lacking any 
experience as a judge. 

None of this means that these vari- 
ous pre-Roberts chiefs were unquali- 
fied. Rather, their pre-Court credentials 
involved notable service outside the 
judiciary. For example, among the jus- 
tices who decided Brown in 1954, Hugo 
Black, Sherman Minton, and Harold 
Burton all came to the Court having 
served in the Senate; Earl Warren had 
served three terms as the governor 
of California and in 1948 had come 
within a whisker of being elected vice 
president, as Thomas Dewey’s running 
mate; Robert Jackson and Tom Clark 
had served as U.S. attorney general, and 
William O. Douglas had headed up the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Until the resignation of Sandra 
Day O’Connor— who had served as 
the majority leader in Arizona’s state 
legislature— America had always had 
at least one justice who brought to the 
Court high-level elective or ultra-high- 
level appointive political experience. By 
contrast, none of the current justices 
has ever served in the Cabinet or been 
elected to any prominent legislative or 
executive position— city, state, or federal. 


The aversion to nominating former 
politicians may be new, but from a presi- 
dent’s perspective, it’s hardly irrational. 
For starters, presidents have more sit- 
ting federal judges than ever to pick 
from. In the 1790s, there were six Su- 
preme Court justices and only 15 judges 
in the lower federal courts. Today, while 
the number of Supreme Court justices 
has edged up to nine, the number of 
judges in the lower federal courts has 
skyrocketed to nearly 1,000. And about 
200 judges now sit on federal circuit 
courts, where they hear cases and write 
appellate opinions as members of ju- 
dicial panels— a job rather analogous 
to that of a Supreme Court justice. Not 
surprisingly, presidents now look first 
to the wide and deep federal appellate 
bench. 

Appointing a sitting federal appellate 
judge also gives a president a unique 
twofer opportunity, creating a lower- 
court vacancy that the president can fill 
with a second (presumably supportive) 


appointee. If a sitting federal appellate 
judge placed on the Supreme Court is 
in turn replaced by a sitting federal trial 
judge, a president can turn a single Su- 
preme Court vacancy into three judicial 
appointments. 

Now factor in today’s televised Sen- 
ate confirmation hearings, in which 
nominees are grilled on the finer points 
of current Supreme Court doctrine. The 
rules of this game advantage sitting 
federal judges, whose daily job involves 
applying the Court’s intricate com- 
mands, over, say, thoughtful lawyers in 
other parts of the government who may 
be less familiar with the Court’s jargon 
and multipart doctrinal tests. 

And let’s not forget the value of prior 
vetting and confirmation. Every sit- 
ting federal judge has already been ap- 
proved once by the Senate for a job in 
the judiciary. By contrast, most elected 
officials and other plausible Supreme 
Court candidates have never been con- 
firmed by the Senate for any position. 
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W HY, YOU MAY ASK, is any of this 
a problem? Why would we want ex- 
senators— or ex-Cabinet officials, 
or ex-governors, or other sorts of ex-pols, 
for that matter— on our highest court? 

While a bench overloaded with ex- 
pols would be unfortunate, the Court 
would benefit from having at least one 
or two justices who know how Wash- 
ington works at the highest levels, and 
who have seen up close how presidents 
actually think, how senators truly 
spend their days, how bills in fact move 
through Congress, and so on— in short, 
one or two justices whose resumes re- 
semble those of former Secretary of 
State John Marshall, Hugo Black, and 
Robert Jackson. Think of it as simple 
portfolio diversification: The Court 
works best when its justices can bring 
different perspectives 
to bear on difficult legal 
issues. Constitutional law, 
done right, requires vari- 
ous tools and techniques 
of argumentation and 
analysis. No single tech- 
nique works best across 
all constitutional ques- 
tions that have ever arisen 
or will eventually arise. 

Some problems may be 
best considered through a 
combination of close tex- 
tual analysis of a particular 
clause and holistic analysis 
of the Constitution’s overall structure. 
On other topics, the original intent 
behind a provision may be especially 
significant. Still other issues should be 
approached through the prism of prior 
case law. Sometimes, however, text, 
structure, original intent, and prec- 
edent may not cast much light on the 
legal issue at hand. In those cases, jus- 
tices would be better off focusing on the 
relevant nonjudicial actors’ past insti- 
tutional practices— say, settlements and 
agreements between members of dif- 
ferent political branches that effectively 
glossed ambiguous constitutional text. 
Ex-attorneys general such as Robert 
Jackson and ex-senators such as Hugo 
Black may enrich the Court by bril- 
liantly deploying tools and techniques 
of constitutional interpretation that 
lifelong judges may lack. 


Only one of 
the Brown 
v.BoarBof 
Education 
justices had 
any prior 
experience 
as a federal 
judse. 


One virtue of appointing federal 
appellate judges to the Court is that 
these highly judicialized folk are al- 
ready masters at applying Supreme 
Court doctrine. After all, this is what 
circuit-court judges do every day: they 
study and apply what the Supreme 
Court has said about one legal issue or 
another. One problem, however, is that 
Supreme Court precedent can be dead 
wrong. Sometimes, in fact, it is baloney. 

And lower-court judges, who daily slice 
and eat this doctrinal baloney, may be 
ill-equipped to see it for what it is. Spe- 
cifically, they may be inclined to think 
that judges are more right than they re- 
ally are, and other branches of govern- 
ment, more wrong. A lower court’s job 
is to follow the Supreme Court’s prec- 
edents, whether right or wrong. But 
the Supreme Court’s job, 
in certain situations, is to 
correct its past mistakes— 
to overrule or depart from 
erroneous precedents. 

{Brown famously and glo- 
riously abandoned Plessy 
V. Ferguson’s malodorous 
“separate but equal” doc- 
trine.) Someone who has 
not spent his or her entire 
life reading Supreme Court 
cases— who has instead 
spent time thinking di- 
rectly about the Constitu- 
tion and also spent time 
in a nonjudicial branch of government 
with its own distinct constitutional 
perspectives and traditions— may be 
particularly good at knowing judicial 
baloney when he or she sees it. 

Consider a piece of judicial analy- 
sis that is, by acclamation, one of the 
greatest Supreme Court performances 
of the last century: Robert Jackson’s 
concurring opinion in Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. V. Sawyer. In that case, the 
Court upheld a lower court’s injunction 
barring President Harry Truman from 
continuing to hold private steel mills 
his government had seized. Truman 
had argued that this action was neces- 
sary to prevent a strike that threatened 
the production of steel needed for the 
Korean War. 

In his concurring opinion, Jackson— 
a justice appointed by a Democratic or not it is good policy, is easily 


president, voting against a Demo- 
cratic president in a landmark case— 
repeatedly called attention to his own 
past professional life. He began by 
noting that he had served “as legal 
adviser to a President in time of tran- 
sition and public anxiety,” an experi- 
ence that, he confessed, probably had 
a greater influence on his view of the 
case than the Court’s prior case law. 
From his unique vantage point, judi- 
cial precedent was not the be-all and 
end-all that some blinkered lifetime 
judicialized folk might imagine it to 
be. “Conventional materials of judicial 
decision,” he wrote, “seem unduly to 
accentuate doctrine and legal Action.” 
Instead of single-mindedly focusing 
on judicial precedent, Jackson carefully 
canvassed the history of congressional 
and presidential actions over the centu- 
ries, paying respect to the ways that the 
legislative and executive branches had 
come to understand and implement the 
ambiguous constitutional clauses allo- 
cating powers between these branches. 

B obert JACKSON skipped college 
and did not go to a fancy law school, 
nor did he work as a judicial law 
clerk. But once on the Court, he did 
hire law clerks, and one of his most 
notable hires was William Rehnquist, 
who later became chief justice. And in 
turn, one of William Rehnquist’s law 
clerks was John Roberts, who eventu- 
ally replaced Rehnquist as chief, in 2005. 

In some ways, John Roberts is rather 
like his judicial grandsire, Robert Jack- 
son, and in other ways he is quite dif- 
ferent. Like Jackson, Roberts served as 
solicitor general, albeit in a temporary 
capacity. Like Jackson, Roberts brought 
to the Court years of service as a lawyer 
within the executive branch. But unlike 
Jackson, Roberts never reached the 
highest rung of executive-branch ser- 
vice. He was never in the president’s 
innermost circle. 

Now let us turn to the biggest judi- 
cial decision of John Roberts’s career, in 
which he provided the crucial Afth vote 
to uphold the Affordable Care Act in the 
2012 case of National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business v. Sebelius. Most schol- 
ars believe that the law, whether 
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and obviously constitutional. But in our 
hyperpolarized political world, various 
interest groups ginned up newfangled 
constitutional attacks that fooled some 
otherwise admirable justices who had 
been appointed to the Court by Repub- 
lican presidents. 

Roberts was not entirely deceived, 
and ultimately voted to uphold the law 
as a simple exercise of the congressio- 
nal power to raise revenue. The ACA is, 
among other things, a tax law, and the 
Constitution was emphatically adopted 
and later pointedly amended to give 
Congress sweeping tax power. None 
of the other conservative justices cred- 
ited this basic point, but Roberts did, 
perhaps because he had spent more 
time than the other conservatives in 
executive-branch positions in which 
the tax power was highly relevant. The 
party that put him on the Court was 
none too pleased with his act of judicial 
integrity, but somewhere, Robert Jack- 
son must have been smiling. 


Whether Roberts and his Court will 
continue to shine in the days ahead is 
less certain. Consider the two biggest 
issues of the current Supreme Court 
term. In King v. Burwell, the ACA is 
back before the Court. This time, the 
question at hand seems hypertechnical, 
involving the meaning of a single 
phrase in the sprawling statute. But if 
the justices read this phrase without 
heeding the basic objectives of the law- 
makers who enacted the statute and of 
the executive agency charged with ad- 
ministering it, insurance markets could 
unravel, imperiling health care for mil- 
lions of families. Justices with congres- 
sional or Cabinet experience— the John 
Marshalls and the Robert Jacksons of 
Courts past— were sensitive to the con- 
cerns (and the wisdom) of nonjudicial 
players. Will the current Court be simi- 
larly attuned? 

As for this term’s same-sex marriage 
cases— the Brown v. Board of Education 
of our era— the justices will surely pay 


close attention to judicial precedent. 
But no one on today’s Court has spent 
years studying the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, with its grand principle of equal- 
ity, as the great Hugo Black did prior to 
Brown. Nor does anyone on the Court 
have Earl Warren’s track record of bi- 
partisan achievement at the highest 
levels of American politics. 

I hope that today’s justices will none- 
theless rise to the occasion. But I would 
feel more confident about a bench that 
was not lacking a crucial advantage 
enjoyed by every bench prior to 2005. 
Supreme Court precedent is a deep 
source of wisdom, but so is our nation’s 
long-standing tradition of composing 
a Court whose justices, and decisions, 
reflect a broad range of experience. El 


Akhil Reed Amur is a professor of 
constitutional law at Yale and the 
author of the new book The Law of 
the Land: A Grand Tour of Our 
Constitutional Republic. 


VERY SHORT ROOK EXCERPT 
PROPRYLAXIS VS. TRE AXIS 



DURING WORLD WAR I, 

18,000 American military 
personnel were incapaci- 
tated by sexually transmit- 
ted diseases each day. By 
the height of World War II, 
the rate had been reduced 
to about 600 a day. While 


much of the drop was due 
to sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin, an aggressive propa- 
ganda campaign also 
played a role. 

Graphic posters proved 
to be an effective means of 
delivering a message about 


venereal disease (VD) to 
servicemen with vary- 
ing degrees of education. 
That message was simple: 
abstain from illicit sexual 
contact, because it is un- 
patriotic and detrimental to 
health, as well as shameful 


to spouses, girlfriends, and 
family back home. Sexual 
education was secondary. 

— Adapted from Protect 
Yourself: Venereal Disease 
Posters of World War II, 
edited by Ryan Mungia, with 
an essay by Jim Heimann 
(published last year by Boyo) 
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has employed professional noses for 
some time, she’s the only person I’ve 
come across doing this with craft spir- 
its in North America. She has between 
lo and 25 clients at any given time, so 
there’s a decent chance that the craft 
whiskey you’ve been touting to friends 
tastes the way it does thanks to Nancy 
Fraley’s nose. 

I caught up with Fraley on a Decem- 
ber morning in Denison, Texas, about 
90 minutes north of Dallas. We met at 
Ironroot Republic Distilling, recently 
launched by two brothers, Jonathan and 
Robert Likarish (pronounced, inciden- 
tally, “licorice”). “They’re one of my 
most aromatically interesting clients,” 
Fraley told me, referring to the products 
they make, not the brothers themselves. 

Fraley, who is 45 and has short black 
hair flecked with gray, projects a sort 
of crowlike intensity, and moves in 
bursts with little wasted motion. Her 
nose, alas, appears unexceptional, 
neither a button nor a beak. At the 
Ironroot warehouse, the plan for the 
day was to analyze the organoleptics 
of a variety of whiskeys that had been 
aging for several months. “Nancy calls it 
checking barrel health,” Jonathan said. 
“I call it a good Saturday morning.” 

The number of things that can influ- 
ence the aroma and taste of a spirit is 
astounding. Some aromas are created 
during fermentation, others develop 
when the fermented wash is run though 
a still, and a great many others emerge 
during barrel aging, as volatile elements 
and other compounds decompose and 
recombine with ingredients introduced 
by the oak. In whiskey, for instance, 
Fraley has identified hundreds of aro- 
matic elements, ranging from the ethyl 
butyrate formed during fermentation, 
which creates a faint pineapple scent, to 
the unappealing boiled-vegetable smell 
from fusel oils that can creep in during 
inattentive distillation. 

Fraley doesn’t believe that she has 
olfactory superpowers, but instead sus- 
pects that her brain is simply wired dif- 
ferently from most people’s, enabling 
her to separate, identify, and remem- 
ber individual scents. She told me that 
whenever she comes upon a new aroma, 
it marks itself indelibly in her mind: 
the day and time she encountered it. 


Craft distillers put their money where Nancy Fraley’s nose is. 

BY WAYNE CURTIS 


ROM THE AGE of 6 or 7, 1 ’ve 
H had an almost freakish sense 
B of smell,” says Nancy Fraley. 

“when I give my partner a hug 
H and smell her hair, I can pretty 
H much tell what she’s eaten the 
H entire day. Not that I go around 

smelling people’s hair. But it definitely 
comes in handy for my job.” 

Fraley’s business card reads simply 


NOSING SERVICES. Her job is to smell 
liquor from craft distillers, in order to 
tell them what they’re doing right or 
wrong. Each sniff brings with it data 
that she uses to identify what may have 
gone awry during distillation or aging. 
Even when the spirit is perfectly accept- 
able, Eraley will suggest ways to blend 
elements to create a more beguiling 
complexity. Although the wine industry 
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the exact location, even the prevailing 
weather. 

“It’s not always a blessing,” she 
said. “I just can’t get away from aroma.” 
Among the more aromatically memo- 
rable places she’s visited is Morocco. “I 
remember walking through the souks 
of Fez, and in one breath I might inhale 
spices from a spice vendor, and in the 
next moment a goat’s head festering in 
the sun with flies around it.” 

New craft distillers are fast discover- 
ing just how many things can go wrong 
during the long trip from concept to 
container. Many of the errors Fraley 
diagnoses are common, such as poorly 
tended equipment, overly 
high fermentation temper- 
atures, and bacterial con- 
tamination. Other issues 
are unique: At one distill- 
ery, she detected a touch of 
swimming-pool aroma, and 
found that the tanks were 
being improperly rinsed 
after chlorine washes. At 
another distillery, a staff 
break room was located 
amid the barrels, and the 
scent of microwaved curry 
had migrated into the spirits. 

“There are just way too 
many people out there 
who see the romance in this but have no 
realistic conception about this busi- 
ness,” Fraley told me. “They buy these 
fancy stills with all the bells and whistles, 
but they can’t operate them.” So they 
contact Fraley in the way a homeowner 
might call an electrician after rewiring a 
wall sconce only to And that the nearby 
toaster outlet has stopped working. 

On an encouraging note, she’s no- 
ticed over the past couple of years 
that though she’s still getting calls to 
fix problems, she’s getting more calls 
from new distillers asking for advice 
in advance, having heard the stories of 
disaster and heartbreak. The Likarish 
brothers fall in the latter category. The 
brothers met Fraley at a distilling work- 
shop when they were hammering out a 
business plan. “We realized. Oh, we may 
he a little out of our league here," Robert 
told me. “Within 15 minutes of talking 
to Nancy, I thought. She ’s the one who can 
tell us if we’re doing something wrong." 


F raley studied tibetan Bud- 
dhism at Harvard, then went to law 
school and worked briefly for a San 
Francisco law firm. But the science and 
art of liquor had fascinated her ever 
since she’d inadvertently taken a sip of 
whiskey at a wedding at age 6. Over time, 
she found that she was studying distilla- 
tion more than the law. “It became an 
obsession, and I had to know everything 
about it,” she said. She eventually quit 
her job and went to work for Hubert 
Germain-Robin, a pioneering craft dis- 
tiller in Ukiah, California. She subse- 
quently spent time in France, haunting 
Armagnac houses. 

As craft distillers began 
cropping up across Amer- 
ica, Fraley began consult- 
ing for them. These start-up 
distillers faced a far steeper 
challenge than their craft- 
beer predecessors had. 
When the craft brewers got 
started, mass-market beers 
were uniformly light and 
watery; it didn’t take much 
to produce something that 
tasted better. New distillers, 
however, find themselves 
up against the likes of Jim 
Beam, Beefeater, Hennessy, 
and Smirnoff, all of which 
produce very good products at reason- 
able prices. Craft distillers thus require 
some special edge, whether it’s using 
local ingredients, or employing arcane 
methods, or working with nontraditional 
grains to create a distinct flavor. (In their 
whiskey, the Likarish brothers are using 
a purple corn traced to the Andes.) 

Additionally, craft distillers can be 
more attentive to the aging process, 
which Fraley likened to raising kids. “A 
spirit is conceived during fermentation, 
spends time in a copper womb, then 
is born as a distillate,” she explained. 
And thus begins what she believes is 
the trickiest part: nurturing the spirit to 
maturity in barrels. 

During our December visit, Fraley 
and the Likarish brothers worked 
through their whiskey samples one by 
one, using charts that tracked dozens 
of variables— the grain composition of 
the distillate, the origins of the oak used 
in the barrels, whether the staves were 


kiln- or air-dried— spread across Iron- 
root’s conference table. Fraley would 
bury her nose deep in a bulbous sam- 
pling glass, take a small sip, spit it out, 
and scratch down some notes. 

This sampling session, which lasted 
nearly eight hours, felt at times like a 
mid-semester parent-teacher confer- 
ence. “I’m pleased with this progress,” 
Fraley said of one sample. “This one 
needs the most help,” she said of another. 
On the ninth sample, Fraley sniffed a bit 
more than usual, and scowled slightly. 
Finally, she likened it to a C student. 
“This will be okay for blending,” she 
noted. Jonathan looked up, slightly 
disheartened. “It’s like telling your kid, 
‘You’re going to be a taxi driver,’ ” he said. 

But there was good news, too. “Let’s 
watch this one,” she said of yet another 
sample. It had matured quickly, with 
supple aromas of butterscotch and 
vanilla, and had already shed much of 
the grainy callowness of newly made 
whiskey. In all, she concluded that three 
of the 20 barrels she’d tested had the 
potential to produce exceptionally fine 
whiskey. These would be set aside for 
possible single-barrel releases. 

After all the samples had been sniffed 
and sipped, Fraley sketched a large 
pyramid on a whiteboard to determine 
the best blend of Ironroot’s remaining 
barrels. The base would be composed 
of three barrels of yellow-corn distillate 
aged in American oak. The middle— the 
“supporting flavors”— would be from 
one barrel each of purple-corn distillate 
and a distillate made with red heirloom 
corn called Bloody Butcher, both aged in 
European oak. Then, at the top, came the 
“nuance component”— just 3 to 5 per- 
cent of the total volume, but contribut- 
ing aromatics and creating a strong first 
impression. This would be drawn from 
barrel No. 15, which was extremely tasty 
but didn’t have the right flavor profile 
to merit a single-barrel release. Every- 
one agreed that the spirit had an aroma 
reminiscent of Honey Nut Cheerios, and 
that this was a very good thing. 

“I really enjoy it when a client gives 
me the latitude to really take the time to 
use my nose to create something excep- 
tional,” Eraley said afterward. “You’ve 
heard of ghostwriters? I think of myself 
as a ghost blender.” Kl 
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Works in Progress 

ABitlE TOO LOW 

Raising a vital roadway for a new generation 
of giant ships 


A t high tide, 151 feet of 
empty air lies between 
the waters of the Kill 
Van Kull and the steel 
deck of the Bayonne 
Bridge. They may be the 
most consequential 151 feet 
in North America. 

The kill, a narrow tidal 
strait between Staten Island 
and Bayonne, New Jersey, is 
one of the busiest shipping 
channels in the country. 
When the Bayonne Bridge 
opened, in 1931 O, those 151 
feet easily accommodated 
the largest vessels. But 
today, even ships that are by 
modern standards modestly 
sized, like the Kaethe P O . 


can barely squeeze through. 
And a new, larger generation 
of ships, due to sail next year, 
won’t fit at all. If the bridge 
remained as is, the port— by 
far the most important on 
North America’s Atlantic 
coast, handling more than 
$200 billion of cargo each 
year— would risk obsoles- 
cence as other East Coast 
ports welcomed the bigger, 
more modern vessels. 

So the Port Authority of 


New York and New Jersey, 
which built the Bayonne, 
is raising it. The roadway 
will be elevated 64 feet, to 
215 feet above the Kill Van 
Kull— more than enough to 
let the big new ships pass 
beneath O- 

Joann Papageorgis, 
the program director, and 
Dennis Stabile, the program 
manager, describe the lift 
as consisting of two distinct 
components. First, each 


end of the bridge is getting 
a slightly steeper approach. 
Precast concrete columns 0> 
shipped from Virginia, 
have been anchored to the 
bedrock; two custom-made 
gantry cranes 0> each 500 
feet long and 40 feet across, 
are now lifting precast sec- 
tions of ramp into place atop 
the columns. 

Meanwhile, to strengthen 
the arch in order to support 
heavier traffic (and maybe. 
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J one day, light-rail tracks), 

s additional steel is being 

^ installed over the original 

° structure©. When that’s 

c completed, the new, higher 

o roadway will be hung, two 

^ lanes at a time. After the first 
^ two lanes are in place, in 

o mid-2016, the original road- 

‘ way will be removed entirely, 

^ allowing the new, larger 

ships to pass underneath. 


PANAMAX VESSEL 





(At which point, Papageorgis 
jokes, “Dennis and I can 
go out and have a glass of 
wine.”) 

The five-year, $1.3 billion 
project is by far the most 
ambitious such bridge 
modification to date. Among 
other challenges, the road- 
raising must contend with 
tight confines— both be- 
cause the bridge is to remain 
open to traffic throughout 
construction and because 
homes lie less than 20 feet 
from the work site. Watching 
the Port Authority’s anima- 
tion of the project (available 
online) is like watching a 
game of Twister played by 
cranes and concrete blocks. 

The project is part of 
a global transformation. 

In 2006, the citizens of 
Panama voted to build 


a wider and longer set of 
locks on their famous canal. 
The dimensions of these 
locks defined the New 
Panamax©, which will be 
able to carry about 12,000 
standard-size shipping con- 
tainers; existing Panamax 


ships O, like the Kaethe P, 
can carry just 5,000. The 
resulting economies of scale 
should, in theory, encour- 
age more shipping from 
China— already one of the 
United States’ largest trade 
partners— and other Asian 
countries. 

And so ports and munici- 
palities along the East 
Coast— Miami, Savannah, 
Charleston, Baltimore, and 
New York-New Jersey— are 
spending billions to pre- 
pare for the new ships, by 
deepening channels and 
installing enormous cargo 
cranes. Panama’s new locks 
will likely open next year, 
and New Panamax ships will 
sail soon after. The Bay- 
onne Bridge, Papageorgis 
says, will be ready: “If it gets 
through the Panama Canal, 
it’ll be able to come to us.” 

— Tim Heffernan 
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Shifts: Technology 


HOW YOU'LL BUY THINGS 
THE FUTURE 


Cut up your credit cards, and prepare for your retinal scan. 

BY ALANASEMUELS 


H umans have been trying to figure outtheeasiestwaytopayforthings 
for a very long time. First, they traded goats and shells, then gold and coins, 
then they got fancy and upgraded to cardboard Diners Club cards— followed, 
eventually, by plastic ones. Now cash and plastic are fading in popularity, 
and possibly faster than you realize. Maybe you already pay for your morning 
coffee with just your mobile phone. Soon enough, thanks to advances in bio- 
metrics, you might pay with just your face. Well before the end of the century, 
wallets will likely be museum pieces. 

Futurists sometimes joke that the prospect of a cashless society is much like that 
of a flying car: it’s often promised, but it never materializes. And yet some banks 
in Sweden no longer dispense cash. Most airlines won’t accept cash for in-flight 
purchases. A number of restaurants, including New York’s Commerce, have begun 
refusing greenbacks, accepting only credit and debit cards. “It’s less cumbersome, 
and no one has to worry about losing money,” says Tony Zazula, Commerce’s owner, 
who notes that the change has made accounting much simpler. “There was quite 


A Brief 
Chronicle 
of Currency 


1800-1500 B.C.: In China, 
people use cowrie shells as a 
means of exchange. 



Circa seventh century B.C.: 

The Lydians mint metal coins 
from a gold-silver alloy. 


an uproar, but it seems like the future is 
here now.” 

Here, drawn from interviews with 
futurists, economists, executives, and 
entrepreneurs, are other predictions 
about the future of money. 


■■ Phone It In 

HH The shift from credit cards to 
phone-based payment systems is, of 
course, well under way. Starbucks, for ex- 
ample, says that 13 million people actively 
use its mobile app, which allows custom- 
ers to debit prepaid Starbucks accounts. 
And this summer, a consortium of 70 
chains, including CVS and Walmart, will 
launch an app called CurrentC that aims 
to eventually let people in 110,000 loca- 
tions pay (out of their checking accounts) 
via phone. Such apps will use customer 
data to offer shoppers targeted coupons, 
and could give merchants a newly de- 
tailed look at what consumers are buying, 
says Ben Jackson, an industry analyst 
with Mercator Advisory Group. 

As mobile-payment technologies mul- 
tiply, checking out stands to get speedier. 
Both CurrentC and the Starbucks app 
ask customers to scan a bar code on 
their phone. Apple Pay and Google Wal- 
let likewise require a consumer to pull 
out her phone and hold it to a reader. 
Future mobile-payment systems could 
use Bluetooth Low Energy technology, 
which doesn’t require a customer to be 
as close to a checkout counter. (Already, 
some Safeway and Macy’s stores use 
iBeacon, Apple’s indoor positioning sys- 
tem, to push deals to iPhones.) For that 
matter, Jeremy Epstein, a senior com- 
puter scientist at the research institute 
SRI International, thinks checkouts could 
pretty easily be dispensed with altogether. 
If Radio Frequency Identification (RFID) 
tags were attached to merchandise, a 
sensor at a store exit could register both 
a customer’s phone and the RFID tags on 
whatever she was carrying, and voila— as 
easy as shoplifting— those items would 
be hers. 
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Merchants can be slow to adopt tech- 
nologies that are costly to install. But 
many retailers have already begun up- 
grading their systems to accept mobile 
payments, and we may be surprised by 
how quickly phone-based transactions 
proliferate. For one thing, allowing 
customers to pay by phone can save 
retailers costly credit-card transaction 
fees, Jackson says. For another, mobile 
payments tend to be more secure than 
credit-card transactions. In some new 
mobile-payment systems, when a phone 
is scanned, no bank-account data are 
passed through the cloud; if hackers 
broke in, they’d see only the unique 
strings of numbers that are generated 
for each purchase, which are useless for 
anything else. In the aftermath of recent 
data breaches, this security edge may be 
especially compelling to retailers. “I have 
a feeling that 20 years from now, every- 
thing now done by plastic will be done 
by a smartphone,” says Robert Litan, an 
economist at the Brookings Institution. 


Scan Me Now 

Phones are only the beginning. 
RFID tags are already so small that they 
could fit in a watch, or even under your 
skin. (Such implants aren’t science fic- 
tion: one techie, Amal Graafstra, has 
written about how he installed RFID tags 
in his hands and RFID readers on various 
doors in lieu of locks, so that he wouldn’t 
have to bother with keys anymore.) 

Eventually, biometrics might allow 
you to carry (or implant) nothing at all. 
A Swedish start-up called Quixter has 
outfitted stores at Lund University with 
a system that lets students pay by having 
the vein patterns in their hands scanned 
(vein patterns are less susceptible to fraud 
than fingerprints, since fingerprint dum- 
mies can deceive scanners). Iris scanners 
have potential, too— they’re hard to trick, 
and eyes, unlike hands, don’t change 
much with age, says Hector Hoyos, the 
founder of Hoyos Labs, which works on 
identity-authentication technologies. 


Hoyos thinks payments could one day 
be processed automatically— imagine 
your eyes being scanned as you enter an 
amusement park, the price of admission 
being deducted from your bank account 
as you get in line for your first ride. 

Of course, changes like these raise 
big privacy questions: if we pay for every- 
thing by phone or biometrics, compa- 
nies will be able to track our movements 
and personal data to an unprecedented 
degree. Scott Rankin, the chief operating 
officer of Merchant Customer Exchange, 
the consortium behind CurrentC, says 
users will be able to alter their privacy 
settings to ensure that information about 
what they buy isn’t used or shared. But 
as Epstein, the computer scientist at SRI, 
points out, many people won’t mind shar- 
ing data if they believe they’re being com- 
pensated with good deals. “Most people 
are fundamentally lazy and will do what- 
ever is easiest,” he told me. “What’s going 
to be easiest is not being anonymous.” 


■■ Gain Currency 

■I Not so long ago, it looked as if we 
might be on our way to a single global cur- 
rency, or two or three. European coun- 
tries eagerly abandoned their national 
currencies in favor of the euro; in 2009, 
Zimbabwe began using other countries’ 
currencies in lieu of its own. Economi- 
cally, these experiments haven’t worked 
out well, as the eurozone’s struggles sug- 
gest. And in fact, as digital technologies 
advance, shoppers are likely to use more 
currencies rather than fewer, says David 
Wolman, the author oi The End of Money. 
Erom a merchant’s perspective, accept- 
ing digital pesos or rubles is less of a 
hassle— and less costly— than accepting 
foreign bills and coins. 

As mobile technologies let stores 
track shoppers’ behavior more closely, 
customer-loyalty programs are likely 
to become more prominent, effectively 
creating new, private currencies, says 
Heather Schlegel, a futurist. Better 
data on buying habits will likely lead 


to more-targeted, and therefore more- 
enticing, offers. Stores might well begin 
to accept one another’s loyalty points: 
already, gamers can use Subway and 
Burger King gift cards to buy virtual 
goods for online games; down the road, 
you might be able to use, say, your Dis- 
ney Dollars to pay for things at Walmart. 

Bitcoin, of course, is the most 
successful effort to create a decentral- 
ized “cryptocurrency”— a system of ex- 
change that relies upon cryptography to 
validate and secure transactions, which 
are recorded in a public ledger. Whatever 
may come of it (so far, bitcoin’s value has 
been volatile), Bettina Warburg, a strat- 
egist for the nonprofit Institute for the 
Euture, in Palo Alto, believes that some 
sort of successful “crypto-economy,” in 
which people can exchange goods with- 
out involving either banks or national cur- 
rencies, is bound to develop. That could 
include more-widespread bartering of 
services, she says, perhaps with algo- 
rithms determining a deed’s value. 

B But Don’t Bank on Banks— 
Or the Fed 

Today, retail customers’ most frequent 
interactions with banks involve cash 
and credit cards. As cash disappears and 
phones replace plastic, banks may strug- 
gle to remain relevant. Already, around 
the world, new services are enabling 
people to move money without any bank 
at all. In Korea, for example, people load 
value onto T-money cards, which started 
out as fare cards (the T is for “transporta- 
tion”) and can now be used in taxis and 
at vending machines. In Kenya and other 
parts of the developing world, people 
can walk into a convenience store, de- 
posit cash into an account managed by a 
service called M-Pesa, then transfer the 
money to other users via text message. 

Theoretically, the more popular alter- 
native financial instruments and curren- 
cies like bitcoin become, the less control 
national governments will have— over 
law enforcement, over taxation, over 


1862: The U.S. Treasury 
authorizes paper currency, 
to finance the Civil War. 
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the very functioning of their economies. 
After all, if most Americans were to start 
using bitcoins or rewards points as every- 
day currencies, fewer dollars would cir- 
culate in the economy, and the Federal 
Reserve’s ability to affect the supply of 
money and regulate interest rates would 
in turn be limited. 

This is, at present, an admittedly dis- 
tant concern: if you add up all the bitcoins 
and rewards points and other “special- 
purpose moneys” in circulation, we’re 
still a long way from the point where 
they could disrupt the Fed or erode the 
national economy. Even so, if alterna- 
tive currencies continue to gain traction, 
you can bet that the federal government 
will be on the case, Litan says. “Once a 
nonbank creator of money got to be any 
significant size, there would be huge 
pressure to rope it into the regulatory 
framework and call it a bank,” he told me. 
(China banned the use of virtual curren- 
cies to pay for real-world goods once the 
combined trading volume of such curren- 
cies reached several billion yuan a year.) 

And if the FDIC and the Fed don’t 
crash the party, the IRS and other tax 
authorities very likely will. After all, cur- 
rencies such as bitcoin and Linden dollars 
(from the virtual world Second Life) have 
become popular among those who wish 
to conduct deals out of sight, tax-free. A 
failed early effort to tax frequent-flier 
miles notwithstanding, most of the ex- 
perts I spoke with believe the government 
will find a way to tax alternative curren- 
cies. Various travel-industry groups have 
recently expressed concern that the IRS 
may again be considering taxing miles, as 
well as loyalty points from hotels. Bitcoin 
could easily be next. Which means that 
in the future, tax dodgers might have to 
revert to an old type of money, if they can 
find it: cold, hard cash. m 


This is the third installment in the print and online 
series Shifts, about the elements of a changing 
5 world, from technology and business to 

z politics and culture. For more information, visit 

> I theatlantic.com/shiftsl 
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Study of Studies 

lERBEWARE 

How restaurants trick you into eating less 
and spending more 

BY BOURREE LAM 


I N THE 1760s, 

Mathurin Roze 
de Chantoiseau 
opened a series of 
Parisian shops that 
boasted a curative 
consomme. Although the 
main draw was the broth, 
Roze’s establishments 
also set a new standard 
for dining out, with 
individual tables, service 
throughout the day, and 
nice dishware. In her his- 
tory of dining, Rebecca 
Spang credits Roze with 
inventing the modern 
restaurant. 

Today, enterprising 
restaurateurs can skip 
the medicinal broth and 
head straight for the 
hard data. Economists, 
psychologists, and mar- 
keting professors alike 
have generated reams 
of instructive research 
about restaurants. Take 
visual cues that influ- 
ence what we eat: A 2012 
study on plate size and 
color reported, among 
other things, that din- 
ers served themselves 
about 20 percent more 
pasta when their plates 
matched their food [ 1 ]. 
Researchers in France 
found that when a dark- 
colored cake was served 
on a black plate rather 
than a white one, patrons 
perceived it as sweeter 
and more intense [ 2 ]. 
Lighting matters, too. 


THE STUDIES: 

[ 1 ] Van Ittersum and Wansink, 
“Plate Size and Color Suggest- 
ibility” (Journal of Consumer 
Research, Aug. 2012) 

[ 2 ] Piqueras-Fiszman et al., 
“Assessing the Influence of the 
Color of the Plate on the Per- 
ception of a Complex Food in 

a Restaurant Setting” (Flavour, 
Aug. 23, 2013) 

[3] Scheibehenne et al., 

“Dining in the Dark” (Appetite, 
Dec. 2010) 


When Berlin restaurant 
patrons ate in darkness, 
they couldn’t tell how 
much they’d had: those 
given extra-large portions 
ate more than everyone 
else, but were none the 
wiser— they didn’t feel 
fuller, and they were just 
as ready for dessert [ 3 ]. 

Time is money, but 
that principle means 
different things for differ- 
ent types of restaurants. 
Unlike fast-food and all- 
you-can-eat places, fine- 
dining establishments 
prefer customers who lin- 
ger and spend. One way 



to encourage patrons to 
stay and order that extra 
round: put on some Mo- 
zart. British researchers 
found that when classical, 
rather than pop, music 
was playing, diners spent 
more [ 4 ]. Another study 
found that fast music hur- 
ried diners out [ 5 ]. Par- 
ticular scents also have 
an effect: diners who got 
a whiff of lavender stayed 


longer and spent more 
than those who smelled 
lemon, or no scent [ 6 ]. 

Meanwhile, things 
that you might expect to 
discourage spending— 
“bad” tables, crowd- 
ing, high prices— don’t 
necessarily. A study out of 
Cornell’s School of Hotel 
Administration tracked 
1,400 meals at a Chevys 
restaurant, to see which 
tables had the highest 
SPM— spending per min- 
ute. Diners at banquettes 
stayed the longest, but 
didn’t spend much more 
than those at other 
tables, so those tables 
had the lowest SPM. Din- 
ers at bad tables— next 
to the kitchen door, say- 
spent nearly as much 
as others but soon fled. 
The authors concluded 
that restaurateurs need 
not “be overly concerned 
about ‘bad’ tables,” given 
that they’re profitable [ 7 ]. 
As for crowds, a Hong 
Kong study found that 
they enhanced a restau- 
rant’s reputation, sug- 
gesting great food at fair 
prices [ 8 ]. And doubling a 
buffet’s price led patrons 
to say that its pizza was 
11 percent tastier [ 9 ]. 

When the check 
comes, diners can be 
downright capricious. 

One researcher who 
studies tipping found 
that if servers had blond 
hair [ 10 ] or crouched next 
to customers [ 11 ] while 
taking orders, they got 
bigger tips. Finally, when 
female servers drew 
a smiley face on bills, 
tips increased by about 
20 percent— leaving 
everyone happy [12].H 


[ 4 ] North et al., “The Effect of 
Musical Style on Restaurant 
Customers’ Spending” (Environ- 
ment & Behavior, Sept. 2003) 

[ 5 ] Milliman, “The Influence of 
Background Music on the 
Behavior of Restaurant 
Patrons” (JCfi, Sept. 1986) 

[ 6 ] Gueguen and Petr, “Odors 
and Consumer Behavior in a 
Restaurant” (International Jour- 
nal of Hospitality Management, 
June 2006) 

[7] Kimes and Robson, ‘The 


Impact of Restaurant Table 
Characteristics on Meal Dura- 
tion and Spending” (Cornell 
Hotel and Restaurant Adminis- 
tration Quarterly, Nov. 2004) 

[ 8 ] Tse et al., “How a Crowded 
Restaurant Affects Consumers’ 
Attribution Behaviour" (IJHM, 
Dec. 2002) 

[9] Just et al., “Lower Buffet 
Prices Lead to Less Taste Sat- 
isfaction” (Journal of Sensory 
Studies, Oct. 2014) 

[ 10 ] Lynn, “Determinants and 


Consequences of Female 
Attractiveness and Sexiness” 
(Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
Oct. 2009) 

[ 11 ] Lynn and Mynier, “Effect of 
Server Posture on Restaurant 
Tipping” (Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, April 1993) 

[ 12 ] Rind and Bordia, “Effect 
on Restaurant Tipping of Male 
and Female Servers Drawing 
a Happy, Smiling Face on the 
Backs of Customers’ Checks” 
(JASP, Feb. 1996) 
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Health 

AS THEY LAY DYING 

Two doctors condemn practices that block them from 
helping terminally ill patients save lives. 

BY JOSHUA MEZRICH AND JOSEPH SCALEA 


O UR PATIENT— we’ll Call him 
W.B.— is a 56-year-old father of 
three who, until last year, had 
always been healthy. He had 
worked his entire life, in jobs 
ranging from automotive repair 
to sales, taking great pride in pro- 
viding for his family, even though doing 
so had recently meant combining three 
part-time positions. All of that ended in 
February 2014, when he was diagnosed 
with amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, or 
ALS, commonly known as Lou Gehrig’s 
disease. A neurodegenerative disease 
characterized by progressive muscle 
weakness, ALS leads to the loss of all 
voluntary movement, difficulty breath- 
ing, and, in the end, death. 


W.B.’s life was turned upside down 
by the diagnosis. But once the initial 
shock passed, he began researching his 
condition intensively. He learned that 
he was unlikely to survive five years, 
and that in the meantime his quality of 
life would diminish dramatically. With 
limited options, many patients retreat. 
But, quite bravely, W.B. had other ideas. 
After much consideration, he decided 
that if he was going to die, he would 
like to try to save another person’s life 
in the process, even if that person was a 
stranger. And so last May he approached 
the University of Wisconsin’s transplant 
program, where we are surgeons, as a 
prospective organ donor. 

Initially, W.B. had assumed that he 


would arrange for his organs to be pro- 
cured when he died, but then he read 
that kidneys from a living donor work 
better and last longer than kidneys 
from a deceased donor. For one thing, 
the death process takes a toll on organs, 
between the decreased flow of blood 
and oxygen and the release of inflam- 
matory proteins. For another, kidneys 
that are removed after death inevitably 
endure “cold time”— when they are out- 
side the body, on ice, without any blood 
flow at all. 

“Why not fork out a kidney before it 
becomes compromised by all the meds I 
am taking?,” W.B. asked us when we met 
him in June. But he didn’t stop there. Be- 
yond a kidney, he explained, he wanted 
to donate the rest of his organs once his 
condition deteriorated so much that he 
could no longer breathe on his own. 

W.B. spoke calmly about his situa- 
tion, and about how ALS “steals your 
ability to do things”; already, he told us, 
‘I have a hard time getting a spoon from 
a bowl to my mouth.” He knew that in 
the near future he would be conflned 
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to a bed or a wheelchair. As for the end 
of his life, he remarked that he could 
only “look forward to suffocating.” 
When he said this, he didn’t seem sad 
so much as at peace with his coming 
death. “It is what it is,” he said. “I can’t 
change it. I probably won’t be here in 
five years. To be honest, I may not be 
here in two years.” 

W.B. hoped to turn his tragedy into 
someone else’s miracle. But although 
his mind was clear and his intentions 
unmistakable, we had no choice but to 
disappoint him. 

Two major obstacles have prevented 
us from helping W.B. The first concerns 
his desire to donate a kidney while he 
is still alive. In his weakened state, will 
he tolerate the anesthesia and surgery? 
Or will they hasten his death? If he 
survives the surgery, will he ever leave 
the hospital? 

As doctors, we have sworn to do no 
harm. And yet, every Wednesday and 
Thursday morning, we remove kidneys 
from living donors. These patients are 
not getting any medical benefit from do- 
nating one of their kidneys— to the con- 
trary, they are accepting a small risk of 
complications, including hypertension 
and a slightly increased likelihood that 
their remaining kidney will fail. But they 
do experience a very real, if intangible, 
benefit: the experience of saving some- 
one’s life. 

In evaluating W.B.’s request, we had 
to weigh carefully not only the risk to 
him— which W.B. clearly understood— 
but also the risk that a donor death 
after surgery would pose to our hos- 
pital. Transplant-surgery programs in 
the United States are scrutinized by 
an alphabet soup of federal and non- 
governmental entities. Centers with 
worse-than-expected transplant out- 
comes can be placed on probation 
or shut down. A single bad outcome 
involving a living donor can lead to an 
investigation. While there are good rea- 
sons for this monitoring, it can cause 
surgeons to avoid complicated cases 
and innovation. If we were to remove 
one of W.B.’s kidneys, and he died one, 
two, or even six months after surgery, 
his death would be a very public black 
mark on our program. 

The more difficult issue relates to 


his other organs. W.B.’s prognosis is 
poor: his doctors indicate that in the 
near future, he will no longer be able 
to breathe for himself, and will need a 
tracheostomy and a ventilator to live. At 
this point, some ALS patients forgo fur- 
ther life support and succumb to their 
disease. But there is currently no way 
to end one’s life in this manner with- 
out jeopardizing one’s organs and, with 
them, the chance to save other lives. 

O RGAN TRANSPLANTATION is 
Still relatively new. When the first 
successful kidney transplant (be- 
tween identical twins) was performed, 
in 1954, the procedure was quite radi- 
cal; the surgeon, Joseph Murray, would 
win a Nobel Prize for his work. Trans- 
plantation of kidneys from deceased 
donors had limited success until the 
early 1980s, when a new drug, cyclo- 
sporine, made it easier to suppress re- 
cipients’ immune systems. 

From the earliest days of transplanta- 
tion, surgeons subscribed to an informal 
ethical norm known as the “dead-donor 
rule,” holding that organ procurement 
should not cause a donor’s death. In 
practice, this meant waiting until 
patients were by all measures completely 
dead— no heartbeat, no blood pressure, 
no respiration— to remove any vital 
organs. Unfortunately, few 
organs were still transplant- 
able by this point, and those 
that were transplanted 
tended to have poor out- 
comes by today’s standards. 

As the field burgeoned, 
doctors could see the poten- 
tial to save ever more lives— 
if only more organs could be 
found. In 1968, in an effort 
to address the shortage of 
transplantable organs (as 
well as the delivery of futile 
care to people in irreversible comas), an 
ad hoc committee at Harvard Medical 
School suggested that patients with no 
identifiable brain function could be des- 
ignated as “brain-dead,” thereby mak- 
ing them candidates for organ donation. 
The definition the committee came 
up with informed the Uniform Deter- 
mination of Death Act, a model state 
law drafted in 1980 and subsequently 


enacted by most states, which holds 
that brain-dead patients are legally 
dead. Under the new state laws, doc- 
tors could remove organs from patients 
whose hearts were still beating without 
violating the dead-donor rule. 

Although the dead-donor rule is 
ostensibly a fine standard, it doesn’t 
address the situation of most people 
who are terminally ill. Nor do the laws 
regarding brain death. Today, termi- 
nally ill patients’ best— in many cases, 
only— chance of passing on their organs 
is via a wrenching process known as do- 
nation after circulatory death, or DCD, 
whereby a patient’s doctor withdraws 
all life support while an organ-recovery 
team stands by. For organs to be suc- 
cessfully transplanted this way, however, 
the donor typically needs to die within 
an hour or two of being taken off life 
support— otherwise, decreased blood 
flow leaves the organs unsuitable for 
transplantation. Even when DCD organ 
donors do die in the allotted time, we 
tend to recover fewer organs from them 
than from brain-dead donors, whose 
bodies aren’t subjected to this drawn- 
out process. 

Over the course of a single week 
while we were writing this article, three 
potential DCD donors at our transplant 
center had life support removed with the 
intention of donating their 
vital organs, but failed to 
die quickly enough. Though 
all three donors went on 
to die, no transplants re- 
sulted. In our experience, 
when organ donation works, 
families view it as a positive 
end to a tragedy. Our team 
remembers vividly the case 
of another ALS patient, a 
young father of three teen- 
agers. Although his muscles 
had failed him, his brain was 
entirely intact. He knew that he would 
never get off a ventilator, and he also 
knew that his organs could allow several 
other people to go on living. He wrote out 
goodbyes to his wife and children, they 
hugged him, and then, with his family 
surrounding him, his doctors removed 
his breathing tube. Once he had taken 
his last, labored breath, our team 
rushed him into the operating 


The boy’s 
parents 
had hoped 
that their 
loss might 
prevent 
someone 
else’s. 
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A single donor’s organs can save or enhance the lives of eight people. When eye 
and tissue donations are factored in, that number can rise to 50. 
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room. We were just in time to recover 
his kidneys and liver. In the midst of 
their heartbreak, his family was able to 
find some comfort in the idea that their 
husband and father had died heroically, 
saving three people’s lives. 

Unfortunately, not every withdrawal 
of life support ends with this victory. 
We also remember a young boy who 
had suffered major head trauma and 
whose breathing tube was recently 
removed while his mother held him. 
(Identifying details have been changed 
to protect the family’s privacy.) Because 
the boy’s family believed deeply in 
organ donation, they had made the 
difficult decision to have life support 
withdrawn in the cold, sterile environ- 
ment of an operating room. While our 
team waited in the wings, the boy died 
in his mother’s arms. But to everyone’s 
great distress, he didn’t die quickly 
enough to allow for the transplantation 
of his organs. This came as a particu- 
larly terrible blow to his parents, who 
had hoped that their loss might prevent 
someone else’s. How can an outcome 
like this be ethically desirable? 

When the term brain death was intro- 
duced half a century ago, it was meant 
to provide an objective legal definition 
for a group of patients whom we might 
otherwise describe as “unrecoverable.” 
Of course, we also recognize as “un- 
recoverable” many patients who do 
not meet the standard for brain death. 
Those who have suffered devastating 
strokes or heart attacks, or who have 
sustained major head trauma, may not 
be brain-dead even though they have 
brain injuries that render them unable 
to survive without life support. 

A more useful ethical standard could 
involve the idea of “imminent death.” 
Once a person with a terminal disease 
reaches a point when only extraordinary 
measures will delay death; when use (or 
continued use) of these measures is 
incompatible with what he considers a 
reasonable quality of life; and when he 
therefore decides to stop aggressive care, 
knowing that this will, in relatively short 
order, mean the end of his life, we might 
say that death is “imminent.” If medical 
guidelines could be revised to let people 
facing imminent death donate vital 
organs under general anesthesia, we 


could provide patients and families 
a middle ground— a way of avoiding 
futile medical care, while also honoring 
life by preventing the deaths of other 
critically ill people. Moreover, healthy 
people could incorporate this immi- 
nent-death standard into advance direc- 
tives for their end-of-life care. They 
could determine the conditions under 
which they would want care withdrawn, 
and whether they were willing to have it 
withdrawn in an operating room, under 
anesthesia, with subsequent removal of 
their organs. 

Some may argue that such a model 
could compromise doctors’ care of criti- 
cally ill patients. People who distrust the 
health-care system sometimes make 
similar arguments, accusing physicians 
of providing lesser care to those who have 
signed up to become organ donors. In 
practice, though, a donor’s doctors have 
little connection to those involved with 
organ recovery, precisely so as to avoid 
any conflict of interest. We can’t imagine 
a scenario in which doctors would give a 
patient inferior care so that her organs 
could be procured. 

Large numbers of hospital patients 
have no chance of meaningful re- 
covery, including many patients with 
progressive neurological diseases or 
severe cardiac disease, as well as many 
stroke victims. Yet lots of them desper- 
ately want to save the lives of others. 
These courageous people— and their 


families— desire a legacy in the form of 
organ donation; they wish to commit a 
final act of pure heroism. But even as the 
transplant waiting list stretches more 
than 120,000 patients long, the current 
system denies them this legacy. 

As doctors, we are taught to do no 
harm. It may be time to redefine what 
we really mean by harm. 

W HEN WE SENT w.B. a draft of 
this article, we were nervous about 
how he might react. What can it be 
like to read a magazine article about 
whether your own organs should come 
out while you are still alive? But he re- 
sponded as we should have expected, 
calmly and thoughtfully. His e-mail 
read: “I can no longer type so I am using 
the voice command module on my tab- 
let. This means that sentence structure, 
grammar and punctuation kind of go 
out the window so bear with me.” He 
went on to say that he agreed with our 
main ideas, and wanted only to correct 
some of the details of his life. 

And then, without skipping a beat, 
he challenged us again to remove one 
of his kidneys while it still had the best 
chance of saving a life. Here is what he 
said (we have left errors in place, as they 
speak to the deterioration caused by his 
disease): “I am still interested in seeing 
if we can move forward with my deci- 
sion to donate a kidney yes he forces 
that make these decisions will give you 
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approval.” (In a separate e-mail, W.B. 
explained that he’d cleared the idea 
with his own doctor: “Hi talk to my 
neurologist regarding a kidney dona- 
tion, he thought it was a great idea and 
that I would survive the surgery without 
any major issues.”) 

To his great disappointment, we 
informed him again that he is not a can- 
didate for living donation. But we are 
still haunted by W.B.’s request. As he 
prepares to die, the thing he wants most 
is to save the lives of strangers. To that 
end, even in his debilitated state, he is 
willing to endure major surgery. 

In our last conversation with W.B., 
shortly before this article went to press, 
he told us that his disease was progress- 
ing faster than expected. He asked us 
what he could do to keep his organs 
oxygenated, so that they could remain 
viable for transplantation. He had not 
planned on having a breathing tube 
put in when the time came, but he said 
that he would now consider doing so, if 
it meant he could still be a donor. And 
he implored us, once again, to do some 
more homework and figure out how he 
could pass on his organs before it was 
too late. 

For months, as we have turned W.B.’s 
request over in our minds, we have re- 
peatedly come back to one realization: 
that we are not as courageous as he is. 
Maybe we will yet find a way to honor 
his dying wish— or if not his entire wish, 
then part of it. If we were to help W.B. 
donate a single kidney, and he survived, 
the experience might add some real 
value to his remaining days. 

Yes, the operation might take a toll 
on his body, and he might not come off 
the ventilator after surgery. But at that 
point he would still have the option of 
donating the rest of his organs through 
the BCD process— or at least, he could 
try to. Whether his body would cooper- 
ate once life support were removed, and 
die within the appointed time window, 
is another question. B 


Joshua Mezrich and Joseph Scalea 
work in the University of Wisconsin 
School of Medicine and Public Health’s 
division of transplantation, Mezrich 
as a surgeon and Scalea as a fellow in 
transplantation surgery. 



## ■ T RELAXES ME,” 

B a blogger named 
I Virginie told Le 
I Parisien last May. 
I “I don’t think of 
I anything and, 
before long, my mind is 
clear.” 

“My breathing be- 
comes calmer,” another 
woman explained to 
L’Express in June. “My 
brain disconnects from 
stress and from noise.” 

“I cut myself off 
from the world,” said 
a schoolteacher, in 
August. “I find myself in 
a bubble.” 

They’re not talking 
about cigarettes or 
wine, let alone anything 
more illicit. Hundreds of 
thousands of stressed- 
out people across 
France have recently 
taken to an unlikely 
means of relaxation: col- 
oring books for adults. 
The books first came 
into vogue in 2012, 
when the publisher 
Hachette released Art- 
Therapie: 100 Coloriages 
Anti-Stress, a collection 
of mandala-like designs 
that promised adults 
“relaxation support.” It 
was such a success that 


Hachette launched a se- 
ries, which has since sold 
nearly 2 million copies. 

Offerings from other 
publishers include Jardin 
Secret, a collection of 
imricaie floral patierns, 
and Inspiration Belly- 
wood, a book of paisleys. 
Yves baint Laurent nas 
released a coloring book, 
as has Hermes, which for 
$160 offers 12 pages of 
designs, including a fox 
dressed as a courtier and 
a fez-adorned fish sport- 
ing traditional Turkish 
garb. 

Many coloring con- 
verts have hailed the 
books as a way to take 
their minds off workaday 
concerns. One run- 
down student blogged 
last September that 
she’d turned to coloring 
for relief from tension 
headaches and eczema. 
Another woman told a 
reporter that coloring 
allowed her to mentally 
escape “the hubbub of 
my open-plan office”— it 
had even replaced her 
smoking breaks, she 
added. 

Research suggests 
there might be some- 
thing to the idea of 


coloring as a means 
of stress relief. A 2012 
study in the journal Art 
Therapy found that art 
activities such as color- 
ing mandalas signifi- 
cantly reduced anxiety. 
And if any country could 
use some help reduc- 
ing anxiety, it’s arguably 
France: The French are by 
some measures among 
the most depressed and 
stressed-out people in 
the world. In 2009, a rash 
of workplace suicides 
led the government to 
ask companies to hold 
“stress negotiations” with 
their employees. A 2011 
study sponsored by the 
World Health Organiza- 
tion found that France 
had a higher lifetime rate 
of major depression than 
did any of the 17 other 
countries surveyed. 

This spring, Barron’s 
and other publishers will 
release art-therapy color- 
ing books in the United 
States. Which is good 
news for any American 
seeking catharsis by way 
of colored pencil. In that 
2011 study on depres- 
sion, the U.S. ranked 
second. 

— William Brennan 
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Dispatches 


Wordplay 


I N DECEMBER, The 

Oxford English Diction- 
ary added bitchingly to 
its pages, dating it to a 
1923 letter from Ernest 
Hemingway: “I’m so ... 
damned, bitchingly, sicken- 
ingly tired that anything I 
do will be of little value.” 

The citation feels appropri- 
ate: Hemingway adored the 
word bitch and its deriva- 
tives, applying them not just 
to women but also to bad 
editors, Spanish dictators, 
and enormous deer. His 
bitch could be a vicious 
slap in the face: of Gertrude 
Stein, he wrote, “If anyone 
was ever a bitch that woman 
was a bitch.” But he also 
used the word to exemplify 
prized qualities— ferocity, 
edginess, grit— as when 
he described a “bitch of a 
squall” blowing outside, or 
called himself a “son of a 
bitch sans peur.” 

Bitch is, of course, one 
of the oldest ways to insult 
a woman in English: an 
18th-century slang dic- 
tionary called it “the most 
offensive appellation that 
can be given to an English 
woman, even more provok- 
ing than that of whore.” And 
yet, the word has evolved in 
unexpected ways, ending up 
with some strangely positive 
connotations. See the con- 
trast between the two OED 
definitions for bitchingly. 

The second definition has 
all the shrewishness implied 
by bitch: “in a resentful 
manner; complainingly.” 

But bitchingly’s primary 
definition— “as an intensi- 
fier: very, extremely”— is 
anything but demeaning. 
Today, bitch can even be an 


MEET THE NEW BITCH 

The curious evolution of a slur 

BY BRITT PETERSON 


affirmation: “I’m a boss-ass 
bitch,” Nicki Mina] chants 
on a 2013 track. How did the 
word come to mean so many 
things? 

The original meaning of 
bitch (female dog) dates to 
1000 A.D.; as early as the 
15th century, men were using 
it to refe r to women, too. 

(See the Chester Mystery 


Rochester’s 1673 poem “A 
Ramble in St. James’s Park”: 
“So a proud Bitch does lead 
about / Of humble Currs 
the Am’rous Rout.” I n Saul 
Bellow’s 1964 novel Herzog, 
the narrator describes his 
ex-wife thusly: “A strong- 
minded bitch ... Terrifically 
attractive. Loves to make up 
her mind.” 



Plays: “Whom calleste thou 
queine, skabde biche?”) As 
time went on, the word 
became a magnet for the 
worst things men think 
about women (and gay men). 

Yet bitch, even early on, 
and even out of the mouths 
of straight men, could oc- 
casionally have a perversely 
empowering effect. Though 
the insult originally implied 
a lewd woman, it could also 
refer to an aggressive or 
powerful woman— albeit 
powerful thanks to her 
sexual dominance and not, 
say, her skill at mathemat- 
ics. Green’s Dictionary of 
Slang quotes the Earl of 


In the 1920s, gay men 
began remaking bitch into 
something friendlier still, 
spinning a mini-lexicon 
around the term— from 
bitchery (gay bar) to bitched 
up (dressed up)— and using 
bitch as a jocular greeting. 
The intensifying adjec- 
tive bitching came into use 
around the same time. 
Although it began as a bitter 
negative, it went Malibu- 
sunny in the 1957 surf novel 


Gidget: T Bitchen surf coming 


up, Cass.” See also: “Choo 
Choo, you’re boss! Fab! 
Gear! Bitchin’!” from the 
1967 novel The Sweet Ride. 
(It’s fairly common for slang 


words to make this shift: 
think wicked, bad, sick.) 

Then, in 1970, the 
feminist writer Jo Freeman’s 
“Bitch Manifesto” kicked off 
a series of feminist efforts 
to reappropriate the insult. 
More recently, the cam- 
paign to lay claim to bitch 
has taken a pop-cultural 
swerve, from Tina Fey’s 
“Bitches get stuff done!” 
man tra to Madonna’s new 
In 


Unapologetic Bitch. 


song 

the past few years, the FCC 
has pretty much given up on 
censoring it, with the result 
that it’s now ubiquitous on 
television. (It was deployed 


so regularly on Breaking 
Bad that the actor Aaron 
Paul recently put out an app 
featuring himself saying “Yo, 
bitch!” in different tones of 
voice.) 

Bitch hasn’t totally lost 
its bite, though. Terms like 
basic bitch may now be 
socially acceptable, but they 
are still insults. In Decem- 
ber, just as bitchingly was 
making its OED debut, a 
woman sued the Baltimore 
Police Department after an 
officer called her a “dumb 
bitch” as he tased her. But 
the word’s lingering power 
as a slur isn’t necessarily 
all bad for women: in 2013, 
Adam Galinsky, a psycholo- 
gist at Columbia Business 
School, published research 
suggesting that when indi- 
vidual members of a group 
self-label with derogatory 
terms like bitch and queer, 
others view those individu- 
als as more powerful. H 


Britt Peterson is the Word 
columnist for The Boston 
Globe’s “Ideas” section. 
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/ THE OMNIVORE / 

A Most Unlikely Saint 

The case for canonizing G. K. Chesterton, the homhastic 
man of letters and paradoxical militant for God 

By JAMES PARKER 


I F THE CATHOLIC CHURCH makes 
G. K. Chesterton a saint— as an influ- 
ential group of Catholics is proposing 
it should— the story of his enormous 
coffin may become rather significant. 
Symbolic, even parabolic. Chesterton’s 
coffin was too huge, you see, to be carried down 
the stairs of his house in Beaconsfield, its occu- 
pant being legendarily overweight at the time 
of his death, in 1936. So it went out a second- 
ffoor window. Very Chestertonian: gravity, meet 
levity. Hagiographers might pursue the biblical 
resonance here, citing the Gospel passages in 
which a paralyzed man, unable to penetrate the 
crowds surrounding the house in Capernaum 
where Jesus was staying, is lowered in through a 
hole in the roof. Or they might simply declare that 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s was a spirit too large 
to go out through the conventional narrow door 
of death— that it had to be received, as it were, 
directly into the sky. 

In his vastness and mobility, Chesterton 
continues to elude definition: He was a Catho- 
lic convert and an oracular man of letters, a 
pneumatic cultural presence, an aphorist with 
the production rate of a pulp novelist. Poetry, 
criticism, fiction, biography, columns, public 
debate— the phenomenon known to early-20th- 
century newspaper readers as “GKC” was half 
cornucopia, half content mill. If you’ve got a 
couple of days, rea d his impish, ageless, inside- 


out terrorist thriller The Man Who Was Thursday. 


If you’ve got an afterno on, read his m asterpiece 
of Christian apologetics Orthodoxy: ontological 
basics retailed with a blissful, zooming frivolity, 
Thomas Aquinas meets Eddie Van Halen. If you’ve 
got half an hour, read “The Blue Cross,” the first 
and most glitteringly perfect of his stories featur- 
ing the crime-busting village priest Father Brown. 
If you’ve got only 10 minutes, read his essay “A 
Much Repeated Repetition.” (“Of a mechanical 
thing we have a full knowledge. Of a living thing 
we have a divine ignorance.”) 

Chesterton was a journalist; he was a meta- 
physician. He was a reactionary; he was a radical. 
He was a modernist, acutely alive to the rupture 
in consciousness that produced Eliot’s “The Hol- 
low Men”; he was an anti-modernist (he hated 
Eliot’s “The Hollow Men”). He was a parochial 
Englishman and a post-Victorian gasbag; he was a 
mystic wedded to eternity. All of these cheerfully 
contradictory things are true, and none of them 
would matter in the slightest were it not for the 
final, resolving fact that he was a genius. Touched 
once by the live wire of his thought, you don’t 
forget it. And what is genius? Genius is Hammy 
the sq uirrel, in DreamW orks Animation’s 2006 
classic fOver the Hedge,| five seconds after 
he gulps down an energy drink. The Earth 
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stutters on its axis and then stops turning, the 
soundtrack comes to a soupy halt, and Hammy 
saunters through a sudden, humming immobility, 
past the transfixed pest-control guy and around 
the frozen laser beams of the lawn-alarm system. 
He is, of course, moving at incredible speed— but 
with supernatural nonchalance. His ecstatic 
velocity has put everything around him into the 
slowness and vagueness of a dream. That’s what 
geniuses do. 

“It would have been better perhaps,” Chester- 
ton’s friend Hilaire Belloc wrote, “had he never 
fallen into verbalism (wherein he tended to 
exceed).” But he did not so much fall into verbal- 
ism as come somersaulting out of it, chucking 
one-liners like ninja stars. His prose, if you don’t 
like it, is an unnerving zigzag between flippancy 
and bombast— and somewhere behind that, even 
more unnerving, is the intimation that these might 
be two sides of the same thing. If you do like it, it’s 
supremely entertaining, the stately outlines of an 
older, heavier rhetoric punctually convulsed by 
what he once called (in reference to the Book of 
Job) “earthquake irony.” He fulminates wittily; he 
cracks jokes like thunder. His message, a steady 
illumination beaming and clanging through every 
lens and facet of his creativity, was really very 
straightforward: get on your knees, modern man, 
and praise God. 

In his use of paradox it could be said, per Belloc, 
that he tended to excess. “One can hardly think 
too little of one’s self. One can hardly think too 
much of one’s soul.” “The madman is not the man 
who has lost his reason. The madman is the man 
who has lost everything except his reason.” And so 
on. But Chesterton— born under Gemini, the sign 
of doubleness— is paradoxical because the world 
is paradoxical. I recently watch ed an episode of 
National Geographic Channel’s Outlaw Bikers in 
which was recounted the strange tale of the Fort 
Lauderdale Warlocks, a motorcycle gang consist- 
ing of undercover ATF agents. Swap the biker gang 
for a group of fln de siecle anarchists, and the ATF 
agents for English secret policemen, and you have, 
basically, the plot of The Man Who Was Thursday 
(except that in the novel the secret policemen are 
secret even to one another, each thinking that he 
alone has infiltrated the anarchist cell). 

Besides, Jesus loved a paradox: “For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 
The Chestertonian paradox, in fact, was a kind 
of ideogram of the foundational paradox of the 
Incarnation, of God being bom as Man, when “the 
hands that had made the sun and stars were too 
small to reach the huge heads of the cattle,” as 
he wrote in another b ook of Christian apologetics, 
I The Everlasting MarH And has anyone gone further 
than Chesterton into the agonizing paradox of the 
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Crucifixion— Jesus’s cry of abandonment from 
the cross, when “God seemed for an instant to 
be an atheist”? 

W HICH BRINGS US to the Catho- 
lic Church. Why should it want to 
make him a saint? Why Chesterton 
and not— if you’re talking about great Catholic 
writers— Gerard Manley Hopkins? Or Walker 
Percy? Or Flannery O’Connor? Because Chester- 
ton, in his jolly way, was a militant. A blaster of 
the superstitions of modernity, a toppler of the 
idols of materialism. He inveighed ceaselessly, 
at great length, and without ever once repeating 
himself, against “the thought-destroying forces of 
our time”: pessimism and determinism and prag- 
matism and impressionism. Wait— impressionism? 
The nice paintings? Oh, indeed. Impressionism 
was a terrible heresy, a kind of manifesto for self- 
absorption. “It means believing one’s immediate 
impressions at the expense of one’s more perma- 
nent and positive generalisations,” Chesterton 
argued in his study of William Blake. “It puts what 
one notices above what one knows.” He wasn’t 
always right, in other words. The chief obstacle 
to his sanctity will no doubt be his indefensible 
heap of writings on “the Jewish problem,” which 
brought out the worst in him— and continues to 
bring out the worst in his defenders. 

But when he was right, he was prophetically 
right. Fearing and detesting the centripetal, 
black-hole suck of the almighty modern Self, he 
faced the other way: into the fact of Creation. 
There is a reality outside the mind, Chesterton 
insisted— and part of his energy was his innocent, 
unfiagging astonishment that he had to keep on 
making the point. To us, the great solipsists, for 
whom the recognition of another human being 
requires a galvanic imaginative act, he speaks 
very directly. 

The campaign for the beatification of G. K. 
Chesterton has now reached the prayer-cards 
stage. Late last year, I walked into a Catholic 
church in Stowe, Vermont, and found on a table 
near the entrance a stack of cards inviting me 
to pray for Chesterton’s intercession “so that 
his holiness may be recognized by all and the 
Church may proclaim him Blessed.” In other 
words, I should ask him for a miracle. All right 
then, Gilbert, here it is: grant me a flash, just a 
flash, of your double-natured vision, the intuition 
that I, James Parker, have been summoned out of 
an “almost nihilistic abyss” into a world of radiant 
ordinariness, that my existence depends second 
by second upon the creative gesture of a loving 
God, continually renewed, and that I should be 
astounded and grateful. Make that happen, you 
rocketing squirrel in a fat man’s body, and I’m 
down for the cause. 
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Being Barney Frank 

His memoir reveals personal struggles and a political 
credo: principled goals, pragmatic means. 

By MICHAEL TOMASKY 

S INCE, IN HIS USUAL WAY, Barney Frank gets right to the 
point in his new memoir, I will too: the most engaging— and 
indeed occasionally heartrending (not an adjective I ever 
thought I’d use in writing about Frank)— parts of this book are 
those in which he discusses his long struggles with his sexual- 
ity and relationships. He opens by announcing his confusion 
when, at the age of 14 in 1954, he realized that “I was attracted to the other 
guys.” At several points he writes of the torment he felt as he also realized 
how much he hungered to live a political, and thus unusually public, life 
and what that meant: constant fear, certainly back when he was starting out, 
that in pursuing such a career, he risked an exposure that would finish him. 

And finally, he writes with simple eloquence about finding true love late 
in life, at age 67, with Jim Ready, whom he married in 2012. A book that 
begins with his description of the terror he felt at being “an involuntary 
member of one of America’s most despised groups” closes with an affecting 
little passage, a kind of auto-benediction, that marks how far both society 
and Frank have come: 

Sixty years ago, when I began to think about how to maximize my partici- 
pation in politics, I understood that it would require the repression of any 
private life. Today, I cite the emotional damage I inflicted on myself when I 
speak with younger LGBT people who ask my advice. It took me far too long 
to achieve a happy, fulfilling domestic existence ... Looking back, I think I 
was pretty good at my job. Now it is time to be good at life, and with Jim’s 
help, I think I can be. 

It is surprising, as I suggested above, to find oneself being moved by 
Frank, a man typically described in the press as “brusque” or “acerbic,” 
and less euphemistically known to be, well, rude. He was never one for 
small talk. He did not suffer fools patiently. He hated campaigning, as 
he acknowledges in this book, but the problem seems to have run even 
deeper. One former aide has spoken about how hard Frank’s staff worked 


to minimize his campaign schedule, in order to 
keep him away from as many voters as possible. 
The more voters he met, his aides’ logic went, the 
more of them he was likely to alienate. 

And yet the man won 16 elections to the House 
of Representatives, most of them not even close. 
Once he got in, only two of the remaining 15 were 
hard fought: his first reelection campaign, in 
1982, after his district had been redrawn by state 
legislators in a way that pitted him against another 
incumbent, and his 2010 contest, his last, when 
even Massachusetts came down with a mild case 
of Tea Party fever. In another six, the GOP didn’t 
bother to field a candidate. He survived sexual 
scandal when a male prostitute with whom he’d 
had a rather unwise and quite painful relationship 
took his story to the conservative Washington Times 
in 1989. Through it all, Frank became one of the 
most respected members of the House and, over 
time, one of the most powerful: his chairmanship 
of the House Committee on Financial Services, 
from 2007 to 2011, gave him authority over the 
nation’s banking system. Very few who observed 
Frank at that post, where he helped push through 
the historic financial-reform legislation that bears 
his and Senator Chris Dodd’s names, or who 
watched him jousting with Ken Starr in 1998 or 
leading the fight on so many LGBT issues, would 
disagree that he was, without question, pretty 
good at his job. 

F rank has always been atoughone 
to shove into Washington’s customary 
ideological pigeonholes. He is, of course, a 
standard liberal on most issues. But he never had 
any patience for the left. Growing up in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, and pumping gas at his father’s truck 
stop gave him, he writes, experience with and a 
feel for the struggles of the little guy. Even as a 
young man, he disapproved of a song popularized 
by Pete Seeger that in his estimation sneered at 
working-class housing. (“And they’re all made 
out of ticky-tacky and they all look just the same,” 
Seeger sang of postwar homes mass-produced 
for families like Frank’s.) Frank was a gradualist 
from the start, and detested demands for purity. 
“There is a price to pay,” he writes, “for rejecting 
the partial victories that are typically achieved 
through political activity.” An earlier book. Speak- 
ing Frankly (1992), was mostly one long wag of 
his finger at the Democratic Party’s paleoliberals. 

Frank isn’t, however, a mainline New Demo- 
crat type either. The long-held trope among party 
centrists is that Democrats lost the white working 
class over cultural issues: “God, guns, and gays.” 
Frank emphatically rejects this view, instead chan- 
neling his inner Elizabeth Warren and making 
the case that his party’s problems with the white 
working class are almost wholly economic. “There 
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is no evidence,” he writes, “that any Democrat has 
lost his or her seat because of support for LGBT 
rights. Neither is there any evidence that we are 
being punished for being insufficiently religious.” 
He acknowledges that guns are a reasonably big 
deal, but in general, he argues, the voters who have 
abandoned his party have done so because “they 
have lost faith in the willingness of Democrats 
to use the power of government to protect them 
from hurtful economic trends.” 

In these pages as throughout his career, Frank 
draws clear distinctions between the end goals of 
politics and the process by which those goals are 
reached. He’s principled on the former but flex- 
ibly pragmatic with regard to the latter, owing no 
doubt to the lessons he learned early in his career 
in the hothouse of Massachusetts politics— which, 
though almost entirely Democratic, is by no means 
almost entirely liberal. As a young, overworked 
aide in the late 1960s to the then-mayor of Boston, 
Kevin White, Frank learned that before you can 
start changing the world, you have to deal with 
the existing one. He pushed liberal issues like 
public-housing integration, and he was also partly 
responsible for seeing to it that snow got removed. 
As a state legislator in the 1970s, he coped with a 
hurdle closer to home: he got into a dispute with 
the owner of a gay bar who then tried to out him. 

Experiences like these will drive home the 
message that politics is often about merely avert- 
ing crises and surviving. And if being in Congress 
for 30-plus years teaches a person anything, it 
is that you have to be patient and tend to the 
details: Frank asserts that the one policy area 
that took up “more of my time and energy than 
any other issue, including LGBT rights,” was the 
decidedly unglamorous cause of promoting more 
rental housing. 

B ut frank sees the big picture, too, 
and the great preoccupations of Frank are 
twin “seismic shifts in American life” that 
have occurred during his adult lifetime: a dramatic 
increase in the acceptance of gay people (and 
of once-ostracized minorities in general), and a 
simultaneous and also dramatic decrease in faith 
in government. Frank is not exactly ablaze with 
fresh insights into these developments, which have 
been masticated by a thousand social scientists, 
political professionals, and pundits. But not many 
people have lived a life like Barney Frank’s, and 
in this book he draws back the curtain for us in a 
number of interesting ways. 

For starters, he relates some gay political 
history that is typically left out of the standard 
narratives. He was for years particularly con- 
cerned (for understandable reasons) about a 
1953 Eisenhower directive barring homosexuals 
from ever getting security clearances. Such was 


the era, Frank writes, that The New York Times, 
in describing the government witch hunts that 
preceded the executive order, used the word 
perverts in its headline. The order, which was 
backed up by intrusive investigations into private 
lives, affected countless employees in many dif- 
ferent branches of government over the decades. 
‘No federal policy,” Frank writes, “had done us 
more damage.” 

The effects of the directive lasted well beyond 
the time when many gay men and lesbians started 
living openly. An order banning the denial of secu- 
rity clearances based on sexual orientation was 
issued only in 1995; behind President Clinton’s 
edict lay concerted efforts by Frank, who had 
become one of the first openly gay members of 
Congress in 1987. Frank began pushing Clinton 
on this issue, he writes, after the gays-in-the- 
military fiasco early in Clinton’s first term, which 
resulted in a policy— Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell— that 
left gay activists bitterly disappointed. Certain 
that Clinton felt badly about the setback, Frank 
started pressing him to move on other fronts as 
compensation. In the succeeding years, Frank and 
Clinton grew quite close; during the Lewinsky 
saga in particular, Clinton had frequent chats with 
Frank as his support dwindled. Perhaps Clinton 
knew that someone who’d survived his own sex 
scandal would judge him less harshly. 

On the question of restoring faith in govern- 
ment, Frank is guardedly hopeful. He argues that 
many government programs are in fact popular, 
and that Democrats should expand them. But 
they have to do so without raising middle-class 
taxes, so they must cut spending. He singles out 
two routes: dramatically reducing the military 
budget by closing some of our far-flung bases and 
eliminating some missile-delivery systems, and 
scaling back on the vast amounts of money we 
spend prosecuting and imprisoning nonviolent 
drug offenders. These would be heavy political 
lifts, as he acknowledges. A lot of Democrats 
would probably prove less than willing to open 
themselves to simultaneous charges of being 
soft on defense and soft on crime. Though some 
signs suggest that times have changed, especially 
on the criminal-justice-reform front, significant 
spending reductions in these areas will likely be 
the work of a generation, at least. 

That will be someone else’s job. Frank has done 
his part. It can’t help looking like well-earned 
justice that he fell in love at just about the time 
his state recognized his right to publicly confirm 
that love. He is more than entitled now to go off 
and get good at life. K1 


Michael Tomasky is a columnist for The Daily 
Beast and the editor o/Democracy: A Journal 
of Ideas. 
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Enough About Me 

In an era of constant self-exposure, a literary backlash 
against naked revelation inspires bold experiments. 

By LESLIE JAMISON 


W E LIVE IN AN ERA of endless self-exposure: we 
parade our babies on Facebook, flaunt our witti- 
cisms on Twitter, turn our pancake brunches into 
still lifes on Instagram. At this point, the indignant 
backlash has become as familiar as the exposure 
itself: We parade our babies on Facebook! We flaunt 
our witticisms on Twitter! We spare no sepia filter for our syrup! 

Now that amateur autobiography and its detractors are everywhere, 
autobiographical writers are increasingly invested in defining and defend- 
ing the value of their work. How 
can it escape the gravitational 
pull of solipsism? For a growing 
number of essayists, memoir- 
ists, and other wielders of the 
unwieldy “I,” confessional has 
become an unwelcome label— an 
implicit accusation of excessive 
self-absorption, of writing not just 
about oneself but for oneself 
“What might seem ‘confes- 
sional’ from the outside is just an 
arrangement of facts,” the writer 
Charles D’Ambrosio says of his 
essays about— among other things— 
the suicide of one brother and 
the attempted suicide of another. 

“ ‘Confessional’ is not a good 
descriptor of my work,” insists 
Chris Kraus, best known for a book. 


machinery these “nuts and bolts” might build. 
It’s an edited transcript of an intimate argument 
spanning a long weekend that the pair spent 
together in a cabin in the woods in Washington 
State. As they wrestle over the Yeatsian choice 
of “perfection of the life, or of the work,” their 
conversation is full of self-disclosure that feels 
less like confession and more like trial evidence. 
The dialogue is strategically literary: their plan 
is “to come out of this with a book.” In Ongoing- 
ness, her third foray into memoir, Sarah Manguso 
offers another kind of structural challenge to the 
traditional confessional style. She describes an 
8oo,ooo-word diary she kept for 25 years, but 
never quotes from it. Which is to say that she nar- 
rates the process of narrating her own life, rather 
than tapping the more predictably confessional 
vein of the diary itself Both books offer a vision of 


I Love Dick, about the unrequited 


obsession of a character named 
Chris Kraus. “ ‘Confessional’ of 
what? Personal confessions? 

There’s a great line from ... [Gilles] 

Deleuze: Life is not personal.” The 
essayist Meghan Daum, known for 
her unapologetic candor, resists 
the term as well. “I don’t confess 
in my work,” she says, “because to 
me that implies that you’re dumping all your guilt and sins on the page and 
asking the reader to forgive you.” The label can also imply a failure of craft. 
“Confessions are not processed or analysed,” she continues, “they’re told 
in a moment of desperation.” Instead, Daum calls her personal revelations 
“events recounted in the service of ideas.” 



Five years ago, in Reality Hunger: A Manifesto, the writer David Shields 
articulated an anticonfessional notion of self-disclosure as a means of 
pursuing conceptual insight: “What I believe about memoir is that you 
just happen to be using the nu ts and bolts of your own life to illustrate 
your vision.” His recent book- -/ Think You’re Totally Wrong: A Quarrel, 
co-authored with a former student, Caleb Powell— experiments with the 


personal experience as something intellectually 
constructed rather than nakedly exposed; in their 
pages, revelation is a mode of self-scrutiny rather 
than a plea for absolution or attention. 

M ANGUSO’S 800,000 WORDS could 
probably fill a dozen books— but she 
never wrote her diary to be read, she 
says, and eventually decided that “the only way 
to represent the diary in this book would be 
either to include the entire thing untouched ... 
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or to include none of it.” Instead, with a kind of 
anti-prolix purity, she evokes the diary in lean 
abstractions and polished reflections that elide 
or condense the experiences that shaped them. 
Her prose feels twice distilled; it’s whiskey rather 
than beer, writing about writing about life. Many 
of her short blocks of text swell into aphoristic 
closing beats trailed by the gently understated 
exclamation point of white space. 

“I didn’t want to lose anything,” she writes 
of her need, as a younger woman, to document 
everything she lived and felt. “Imagining life with- 
out the diary, even one week without it, spurred 
a panic that I might as well be dead.” Despair at 
the impossibility of her task— “I knew I couldn’t 
replicate my whole life in language”— gave way 
to a new sort of self-transcription once she had a 
son: “ In the diary I recorded only facts. Minutes of 
nursing, ounces of milk, hours of sleep.” Maternity 
asked her to surrender the project of recording 
her life comprehensively: “He needed me more 
than I needed to write about him.” 

At the emotional core of Manguso’s book is 
an exploration of how motherhood changes her 
relationship to writing, memory, and time itself. 
“I used to exist against the continuity of time,” 
she writes. “Then I became the baby’s continu- 
ity, a background of ongoing time for him to live 
against.” And her book is a formal enactment of 
this process, presenting a self that cedes particular- 
ity and centrality in order to become a backdrop 
for larger questions: How do we And meaning in 
our experiences and hold them in memory? How 
do we reckon with the fact that we’ll all eventually 
die and be forgotten? For Manguso, becoming a 
mother means she no longer feels her hours are 
always full of signiflcant observations waiting to 
be extracted— “Nursing an infant creates so much 
lost, emptytime”—orpreservedin writing: “Then 
I came to understand that the forgotten moments 
are the price of continued participation in life.” 

Manguso does deliver some beautiful un- 
forgotten moments, their visceral immediacy 
brought into even sharper relief by the book’s 
largely abstract topography. We see her son feed- 
ing a piece of pancake to his little blue dog. We 
hear him calling everything “Bamboo!,” whisper- 
ing the word to his teddy bear at night. At times my 
attachment to these anchoring flashes of concrete 
reality— my growing hunger for narrative and 
revelation, for a glimpse of the diary itself— made 
me feel inadequate, as if I weren’t good enough to 
appreciate the kind of book Manguso envisioned 
this one being: “a book without a single quote, a 
book about pure states of being.” 

I couldn’t help missing the visceral texture 
of her Arst memoir, \The Two Kinds of Decay, 


an 


exquisitely particular reckoning with a rare auto- 
immune disorder, and a book I still love deeply. In 
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Ongoingness, Manguso comes close to a disavowal 
of the “obsessive, all-consuming” self-reflection 
involved in writing about her sickness. “The 
illness,” she writes, “wasn’t the real problem. 
Thinking about it was the problem.” But even as I 
felt complicit in that problem— guilty for wanting 
the more traditionally confessional narrative she’d 
once given me, guilty for wanting the diary she 
wouldn’t quote— I also appreciated that her new 
book was asking me to question my own hungers. 
I felt a different sort of proximity between us: not 
the intimacy of experience exposed— secrets or 
trysts, psychic depravities or bodily degradations— 
but the intimacy of self-interrogation laid bare. 

T he polish of manguso’s prose 
stands in sharp contrast to the ragged 
texture of I Think You’re Totally Wrong, 
in which Shields and Powell (especially Powell) 
constantly interrupt each other’s epiphanies: “By 
focusing so much on art,” Shields wonders, “have 
I closed myself off so completely from—” But 
Powell stops him before he can finish his question. 
Their fractured back-and-forth implies that fruit- 
ful inquiry is provisional and open-ended, that 
epiphanies are most useful when challenged. At 
the same time, the rawness of their conversation— 
its friction, its banter, its splay— has been carefully 
sculpted. Its shagginess is calculated: “We’ll 
cut from live moment to live moment,” Shields 
declares, and after confronting Powell about 
his drinking, he acknowledges, “I’m doing this 
partly to get ‘a moment.’ ” The production of 
such “moments” is an effect Shields anticipated in 
Reality Hunger. “At once desperate for authenticity 
and in love with artifice, I know all the moments 
are ‘moments’: staged and theatrical, shaped and 
thematized.” In calling attention to its process, 
their conversation offers itself as unprocessed; 
admitting that it’s been constructed guarantees 
another sort of authenticity. “It’s staged,” Powell 
says, “but it can’t be fake.” 

The premise of the book could easily play 
as straight farce: two self-involved and argu- 
mentative men argue with each other about ... 
themselves. Often in a hot tub. (“You said you 
wanted homoerotic tension,” Powell says to 
Shields. “Were you hitting on me?”) But what 
unfolds is actually quite gripping, and they’re 
well aware of the farcical qualities. They approach 
Yeats’s “forced” choice as if they are characters 
in a morality play: Shields, a tenured professor 
whose six-figure salary comes up more than once, 
is “Work”; Powell, a stay-at-home dad whose 
writing career has never gotten off the ground, 
is “Life.” (The title of Powell’s unpublished 
novel. This Seething Ocean, That Damned Eagle, 
is “among the worst” Shields has ever 
heard, but Powell can “life-drop” plenty Ww 
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of experiences from his years abroad, telling 
anecdotes about his encounter with a transvestite 
in Western Samoa and scaling Huayna Picchu.) 
All along, their discussion of lofty questions 
(What is the purpose of writing? Can art make 
the world better?) is punctuated by the banalities 
of two men on vacation. They watch My Dinner 
With Andre, and Powell “snore [s] through all the 
major epiphanies.” On a hike through the woods, 
they’re talking about a weeping widow in Kabul 
when suddenly the scenery intervenes: “Hey,” 
Powell says, “this is a nice waterfall.” 

There’s a blunt insistence to these juxta- 
positions— we live in a world of widows and waterfalls, 
deal with it— that’s echoed by the unsentimental 
delivery of material that might feel decidedly 
confessional in another book. When these men 
offer personal disclosures, they aren’t atoning, 
or looking for pity from each other— or from 
us. What they’re up to is something more like 
D’Ambrosio’s “arrangement of facts.” They’re 
sniffing around for clues as they pursue their 
larger questions. Powell tells Shields about one of 
his wife’s miscarriages and her gay ex-husband; 
Shields discusses his daughter’s body-image 
issues and describes fighting with his wife about 
whether to have a second child. These aren’t sob 
stories milked for emotional impact; they’re 
exhibits in service of debates: What aspects of 
life (a bigger family, marital stability) does the 
artist sacrifice for his work? 

Not only do we witness personal experiences 
conscripted into intellectual work; we witness 
these disclosures getting heard and processed. 
In the end, the form of the book is more illumi- 
nating than any resolution the authors find to 
their central conflict. Shields and Powell offer 
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'Imagining 
lifeMTthout 
the diary, 
even one 
week 
without 
it, spurred 
apanie 
that I might 
as well be 
dead” 



a different vision of how the confessional might 
play out: rather than baring their psychic flesh for 
the sake of exposure and intimacy (“You said you 
wanted homoerotic tension”), they are excavating 
complexities inside their experiences. 

Both Ongoingness and I Think You’re Totally 
Wran^represent efforts to reconcile the competing 
selves in every writer, however autobiographical 
her work is: the self that lives in the world— getting 
sick or getting pregnant or serving brunch— with 
the self that creates the world, or re-creates it with 
a purpose, reconstructing its vicissitudes in order 
to compose an emotional narrative or ask hard 
questions. Both books start out by proposing a 
conflict— between life and work, between immer- 
sion and reflection— only to subvert it. Manguso 
has written a book about how motherhood took 
her away from writing. Shields and Powell have 
generated a “lived” creative inquiry with its roots 
in the conflict between living and creating. 

“Art can serve people,” Shields declares. “Basi- 
cally, the royal road to salvation, for me, lies 
through an artist saying very uncompromising 
things about himself And through reading that 
relentless investigation, the reader will understand 
something surprising about himself” This notion 
of investigation offers an alternative to confession. 
Its goal isn’t sympathy or forgiveness. Life is not 
personal. Life is evidence. It’s fodder for argument. 
To put the “I” to work this way invites a differ- 
ent intimacy— not voyeuristic communion but 
collaborative inquiry, author and reader facing 
the same questions from inside their inevitably 
messy lives. E\ 


Leslie Jamison is the au thor, most recently, of 


The Empathy Exams, a collection of essays. 


THIS HOUSE OF GRIEF: THE 
STORYOFAMURDER TRIAL 

HELEN GARNER - TEXT PUBLISHING 



“WE TELL OURSELVES 

stories in order to 
live,” Joan Didion 
wrote decades 
ago— an insight that 


has become almost 
a cliche. But Helen 
Garner, who has been 
called “the Joan 
Didion of Australia,” 
makes it haunt- 
ingly strange as she 
follows a grim, high- 
profile case on a long 
journey through the 
legal system between 
2005 and 2013. 

The news was 
horrifying: an ordinary 


bloke, recently 
ditched by his wife, 
took his three young 
sons on a Father’s 
Day outing that went 
drastically awry. 

He blacked out at 
the wheel during 
a coughing fit and 
swerved off the road 
into a dam, he said. 
The boys, trapped 
as the car sank, 
drowned. Their father 
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swam ashore and 
rushed, distraught, 
to the doorstep of 
his ex-wife. To avoid 
giving too much 
away, I’ll say only that 
she stunned many 
when she went on 
to defend him at his 
murder trial. But then 
came a retrial, and a 
different narrative. 

Garner, now 
72 and a longtime 
writer of fiction 
and nonfiction, 
doesn’t merely 
listen. She watches, 
imagines, second- 
guesses, empa- 
thizes, agonizes. 


Her voice— intimate 
yet sharp, wry yet 
urgent— inspires trust 
as she pursues a 
twice-told tale that 
reveals an unsettling 
truth as relevant out- 
side the courtroom as 
inside it: we tell our- 
selves stories in order 
to live but also in 
order to take revenge, 
to share guilt, to 
prolong pain, to blur 
memory and motive. 
And then, revisiting 
the stories, we learn 
just how hard to bear 
and believe every ver- 
sion can be. 

— Ann Hulbert 





Laurie Anderson 


“One of the 
most inspiring books 
I’ve ever read.” 


The new memoir 1 

by 

“the most prolific < 

and 

popular of all 

contemporary 

composers.” 

(JVew York 

Times) 


“A fascinating account.... 

From his childhood in Baltimore to his studies with 
Ravi Shankar and Nadia Boulanger and the 
collaborations with Robert Wilson, 

Allen Ginsburg, Godfrey Reggio, and 
Martin Scorsese, among others, Glass offers insights 
to his music and personal life.” — Paul SimOn 

“An appealing memoir 

from one of the foremost creative geniuses of the 
last fifty years.” — Peter Gelb 

“No matter your opinion of Glass’ music, 

you will like Glass the man.... 

Aspiring musicians and artists will learn much from 
Glass, as will general readers, musical or not, who will 
discover an artistic life exceptionally well lived.” 
—Booklist, Starred Review 
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Such a Nice Monster 

Adam Thirlwell, a virtuosic young British novelist, indicts 
the morals of a pampered generation. 

By ADAM KIRSCH 


A dam thirlwell, the British novelist and critic, is 
probably tired of being described as a prodigy. Born in 
1978, he is certainly outgrowing the label. But Thirlwell’s 
career as a writer began so early that he retains something 
of the magic of precocious anointment. He was named one 
of Granta’ s best you ng British novelists at the age of 24, 
the same year his first novel Politics, was published, and a decade later he 
was still young enough to make the list again. Thirlwell’s writing— he now 
has three novels and a book of criticism to his credit— retains an experi- 
mental relish and a capacity for disorientation that feel youthfully virtuosic. 

W hether as a critic— in hi s unconventional study of the history of the 
novel. The Delighted States- -or as a fiction writer, Thirlwell goes in for 
giddy performance, brilliant improvisation. Essential to this performance 
is the display of literary erudition: his 2009 novel, \The Escape, | came with 
a postscript alphabetically listing all of its own allusions, from Auden to 
Virgil. As both a scholar of the novel and a practitioner, Thirlwell revels in 
the artificiality of text and language, the sheer madeness of books, and part 
of the pleasure of reading him is to see him take pleasure in the process 
of making. He is an unashamed intellectual aesthete, a kind of writer who 
seldom flourishes in America— which may explain why Thirlwell’s fame 
h as vet to really tr anslate across the Atlantic. 


Lurid & Cute, f ThirlweU’s latest novel, demonstrates his talent for turn- 


ing pastiche into something more than a game. Just as he drew the setting 
of The Escape from The Magic Mountain and its philosophical sex-comedy 
from Bellow and Roth, he borrows the opening scene in Lurid & Cute from 
pulp novels and film noir: a man awakens in a hotel room, in bed with a 


woman who is not his wife, and discovers that she 
is bleeding. The reader, knowing how such stories 
are supposed to go, immediately starts thinking of 
the next twist. Has the narrator killed his mistress 
during the night, maybe in a fit of amnesia? Has 
someone else killed her in order to frame him? 
How will he be able to prove his innocence? 

Yet it soon turns out that Thirlwell has no inter- 
est in such developments— actually, no interest in 
plot. Over many pages of detailed narration, we 
see that the woman, Romy, is not dead; she has 
taken too many drags, and after the narrator drops 
her off at an emergency room, she ends up just 
fine. Nor is there a major problem of concealment. 
Having committed no crime, our hero doesn’t 
have to worry about the police. Instead, he has 
to explain to his wife where he was all night, and 
why he’s come home covered in blood. But even 
that doesn’t turn out to be much of an obstacle. He 
simply stops at a big-box store on the way home 
to buy a change of clothes, and his wife. Candy, 
accepts his unconvincing cover story, eager to 
avoid conflict. 

A voiding conflict, in fact, is the real 
theme of Lurid & Cute, and of the life 
of its first-person narrator, whose name 
we never learn— just as we never learn where 
he lives, other than in a prosperous suburb of a 
major city. “As often as I perceived disaster,” he 
remarks, “it somehow also receded.” You might 
think, for example, that a man who shows up in 
a store smeared with blood and buys new clothes 
would excite some suspicion. But the conven- 
tions of consumption are so well established in 
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the narrator’s world that the sovereign act of 
buying erases all doubts, and the store’s staff 
politely ignores his condition— “because that’s 
how they’ve been trained and it’s very useful. 
That’s what it’s like inside these superstores and 
I think that they are responsible for some of the 
happiest moments of my life,” the narrator muses. 

The baroque elaboration and leisurely pace 
of Lurid & Cute are the product of a life with- 
out obstacles. Everything in the book is filtered 
through the narrator’s voice, which is hyper- 
articulate, scrupulously self-aware, and fond of 
rambling— the voice of a man whose interior life 
is seldom violated by the outside world. At the 
same time, the voice sounds less like that of a “real 
person,” a naturalistic or stream-of-consciousness 
monologue, than like the work of a very bright 
and woozily inventive novelist. Thirlwell stuffs his 
sentences with wildly artificial metaphors, many of 
which are like the conceits in 17th-century poetry, 
notable for their willful unlikeliness: 

Many people think we have it good, the chil- 
dren of my era, all milkshake and ice-cream, 
but the atmosphere in general was grisaille and 
snow, like there had been a putsch and all of us 
were the worried chinovniks in the ruins of the 
winter palace system. 

Even readers who understand the thrust of the 
simile— who get the allusion to St. Petersburg’s 
Winter Palace, the residence of the czars, and 
see that Thirlwell is talking about the confusion 
of a post-revolutionary moment— may well have 
to look up the word chinovnik (a minor official in 
czarist Russia). But this estrangement is not, or 
not just, the effect of Thirlwell’s offhand erudi- 
tion. After dozens and dozens of such bizarre 
metaphors, strangeness becomes the texture of 
his prose, a tool of disorientation. Where exactly, 
for instance, is the novel supposed to be set? The 
names of the narrator’s friends— Hiro, Romy, 
Dolores— offer no clues. Neither do Thirlwell’s 
almost jokingly insistent mentions of different 
kinds of food: over the course of the book we hear 
about characters eating everything from Wuxi 
dumplings to blueberry clafouti. This is not any 
country’s cuisine; it is the food of the First World, 
where people can afford to cultivate a wide range 
of tastes and appetites. 

In Thirlwell’s hands, however, such cosmo- 
politan appetite begins to feel decadent. Indeed, 
Lurid & Cute emerges, through the convolutions 
of its prose, as a study in a particular kind of 21st- 
century vice— a kind that has fascinated many writ- 
ers of ThirlwelTs generation, from David Foster 
Wallace to Adelle Waldman: the vice of niceness, 
which was drilled into well-brought-up children 
of the post-i96os world as a cardinal virtue. “The 
nice thing is the major problem. Because I totally 


do look nice,” the narrator reflects. Yet the differ- 
ence between looking nice, or even acting and 
thinking nice, and actually being good turns out 
to be ThirlwelTs central concern. The narrator 
looks nice but, he goes on to admit, he also enjoys 
watching hard-core pornography. Does that make 
him less nice? “Everyone I have ever met, their 
looks were nice ... If the looks were everything, 
then no evil could ever happen. But it obviously 
definitely does,” he acknowledges. 

N iceness without goodness is 
cuteness, and the relevance of ThirlwelTs 
title proves itself as the book goes on. The 
narrator is, precisely, cute, just as the language in 
which Thirlwell renders him is cute: winning but 
not quite serious, extorting an approval that the 
reader doesn’t really feel good about giving. And 
he remains all too complacently likable, even as 
his deeds gradually become more and more lurid, 
sliding down the moral scale from adultery to orgy 
to armed robbery. Each time, his wrongdoing 
appears to him, and to us, through a scrim of self- 
loving self-justification. At a cafe, for instance, he 
is mistakenly served “a tempura of market greens, 
and mint sorbet,” and he responds by pulling a 
(toy) gun on the waiter. This psychopathic act 
appears to him as a stand for common decency: 

It seemed to me ... that everything we did 
should be done as morally as possible, because 
if you don’t act like that, why bother? And here, 
it seemed, was one such opportunity. To take 
action against this locale was not at all an im- 
moral act: it was instead a way of defending a 
certain ideal, for a world where niceties are not 
observed is not a world worth inhabiting. 

Nicety becomes the excuse for cruelty and 
violence— a process that Thirlwell eventually 
locates not just in the narrator’s disturbed mind 
but at the heart of the late-capitalist social order. 
(“Late! It had only just got started!” his narrator 
quips.) The Western bourgeois insistence on 
always appearing fair, kind, and unprejudiced 
turns out to be mere camouflage, just as the narra- 
tor’s quick-witted, relentlessly ingratiating mono- 
logue serves to conceal his monstrous egotism. 
Underneath, the old appetites and vices are still as 
strong as they ever were in the less well-behaved 
past. Niceness is just a way of feeling good about 
unearned privilege. Lurid & Cute, which begins 
as— and to some extent remains— an exercise in 
pure style, also reveals itself as a very earnest 
critique of the morals of a pampered generation. 
When you think well of yourself, Thirlwell warns, 
you can get away with anything. K) 


Adam Kirsch is the author, most recently, o/Rocket 
and Lightship: Essays on Literature and Ideas. 
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Its faith-based 12- step program dominates 
treatment in the United States. But 
researchers have debunked central tenets 
of AA doctrine and found dozens of other 
treatments more effective. 



BY tlBIIIELLE GLISEII 
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Rarely have we seen a person fail 
who has thoroughly followed our 
path. Those who do not recover 
are people who cannot or will 
not completely give themselves 
to this simple program, usually 
men and women who are con- 
stitutionally incapable of being 
honest with themselves. There 
are such unfortunates. They are 
not at fault; they seem to have 
been born that way. 


J.G.’s despair was only height- 
ened by his seeming lack of options. 
“Every person I spoke with told me 
there was no other way,” he says. 

The 12 steps are so deeply in- 
grained in the United States that 
many people, including doctors and 
therapists, believe attending meet- 
ings, earning one’s sobriety chips, 
and never taking another sip of al- 
cohol is the only way to get better. 


.G. IS A LAWYER inhisearly 
30s. He’s a fast talker and has 
the lean, sinewy build of a 
distance runner. His choice of 
profession seems preordained, 
as he speaks in fully formed 
paragraphs, his thoughts orga- 
nized by topic sentences. He’s 
also a worrier— a big one— 
who for years used alcohol to 
soothe his anxiety. 

J.G. started drinking at 15, 
when he and a friend experi- 
mented in his parents’ liquor 
cabinet. He favored gin and 
whiskey but drank whatever he thought his parents would miss 
the least. He discovered beer, too, and loved the earthy, bitter 
taste on his tongue when he took his first cold sip. 

His drinking increased through college and into law school. 
He could, and occasionally did, pull back, going cold turkey 
for weeks at a time. But nothing quieted his anxious mind like 
booze, and when he didn’t drink, he didn’t sleep. After four or 
six weeks dry, he’d be back at the liquor store. 

By the time he was a practicing defense attorney, J.G. (who 
asked to be identified only by his initials) sometimes drank 


almost a liter of Jameson in a day. He often started drinking 
after his first morning court appearance, and he says he would 
have loved to drink even more, had his schedule allowed it. 
He defended clients who had been charged with driving while 
intoxicated, and he bought his own Breathalyzer to avoid land- 
ing in court on drunk-driving charges himself 

In the spring of 2012, J.G. decided to seek help. He lived in 
Minnesota— the Land of 10,000 Rehabs, people there like to 
say— and he knew what to do: check himself into a facility. He 
spent a month at a center where the treatment consisted of 
little more than attending Alcoholics Anonymous meetings. 
He tried to dedicate himself to the program even though, as 
an atheist, he was put off by the faith-based approach of the 12 
steps, five of which mention God. Everyone there warned him 
that he had a chronic, progressive disease and that if he lis- 
tened to the cunning internal whisper promising that he could 
have just one drink, he would be off on a bender. 

J.G. says it was this message— that there were no small mis- 
steps, and one drink might as well be 100— that set him on a 
cycle of bingeing and abstinence. He went back to rehab once 
more and later sought help at an outpatient center. Each time 
he got sober, he’d spend months white-knuckling his days in 
court and his nights at home. Evening would fall and his heart 
would race as he thought ahead to another sleepless night. “So 
I’d have one drink,” he says, “and the first thing on my mind 
was: I feel better now, but I’m screwed. 
I’m going right back to where I was. I 
might as well drink as much as I possi- 
bly can for the next three days.” 

He felt utterly defeated. And ac- 
cording to AA doctrine, the failure 
was his alone. When the 12 steps 
don’t work for someone like J.G., 
Alcoholics Anonymous says that per- 
son must be deeply flawed. The Big 
Book, AA’s bible, states: 
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Hospitals, outpatient clinics, and rehab centers use the 12 steps 
as the basis for treatment. But although few people seem to re- 
alize it, there are alternatives, including prescription drugs and 
therapies that aim to help patients learn to drink in moderation. 
Unlike Alcoholics Anonymous, these methods are based on 
modern science and have been proved, in randomized, con- 
trolled studies, to work. 

For J.G., it took years of trying to “work the program,” pull- 
ing himself back onto the wagon only to fall off again, before 
he finally realized that Alcoholics Anonymous was not his only, 
or even his best, hope for recovery. But in a sense, he was lucky: 
many others never make that discovery at all. 

T he debate over the efficacy of 12-step programs 
has been quietly bubbling for decades among addic- 
tion specialists. But it has taken on new urgency with 
the passage of the Affordable Care Act, which requires all 
insurers and state Medicaid programs to pay for alcohol- and 
substance-abuse treatment, extending coverage to 32 million 
Americans who did not previously have it and providing a 
higher level of coverage for an additional 30 million. 

Nowhere in the field of medicine is treatment less grounded 
in modern science. A 2012 report by the National Center on 
Addiction and Substance Abuse at Columbia University 
compared the current state of addiction medicine to general 
medicine in the early 1900s, when quacks worked alongside 
graduates of leading medical schools. The American Medical 
Association estimates that out of nearly 1 million doctors in 
the United States, only 582 identify themselves as addiction 
specialists. (The Columbia report notes that there may be ad- 
ditional doctors who have a subspecialty in addiction.) Most 
treatment providers carry the credential of addiction coun- 
selor or substance-abuse counselor, for which many states re- 
quire little more than a high-school diploma or a CED. Many 
counselors are in recovery themselves. The report stated: “The 
vast majority of people in need of addiction treatment do not 
receive anything that approximates evidence-based care.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous was established in 1935, when 
knowledge of the brain was in its infancy. It offers a single path 
to recovery: lifelong abstinence from alcohol. The program 
instructs members to surrender their ego, accept that they 
are “powerless” over booze, make amends to those they’ve 
wronged, and pray. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is famously difficult to study. By ne- 
cessity, it keeps no records of who attends meetings; members 
come and go and are, of course, anonymous. No conclusive 
data exist on how well it works. In 2006, the Cochrane Collab- 
oration, a health-care research group, reviewed studies going 
back to the 1960s and found that “no experimental studies un- 
equivocally demonstrated the effectiveness of AA or [12-step] 
approaches for reducing alcohol dependence or problems.” 

The Big Book includes an assertion first made in the second 
edition, which was published in 1955: that AA has worked for 
75 percent of people who have gone to meetings and “really 
tried.” It says that 50 percent got sober right away, and another 
25 percent struggled for a while but eventually recovered. Ac- 
cording to AA, these figures are based on members’ experiences. 

in his recent book, l he bober 1 ruth: Debunking the Bad 6 ci- 
mce Behind 12-Step Programs and the Rehab Industry, Lance 
Dodes, a retired psychiatry professor from Harvard Medical 


“WE ADMITTED WE WERE 
PDWERLESS” 

First developed in the 1930s, the 12 steps have 
become the backbone of the American approach 
to treating alcohol-use disorder. 

1 . We admitted we were 8 . Made a list of all per- 

powerless over alcohol— sons we had harmed, and 
that our lives had become became willing to make 
unmanageable. amends to them all. 

2 . Came to believe that a 9 . Made direct amends to 

Power greater than such people wherever 

ourselves could restore us possible, except when to 
to sanity. do so would injure them 

or others. 

3 . Made a decision to turn 

our will and our lives over 10 . Continued to take 
to the care of God as we personal inventory and 
understood Him. when we were wrong 

promptly admitted it. 

4 . Made a searching and 

fearless moral inventory 11 . Sought through 
of ourselves. prayer and meditation to 

improve our conscious 

5 . Admitted to God, to contact with God, as we 

ourselves, and to another understood Him, praying 
human being the exact only for knowledge of His 
nature of our wrongs. will for us and the power 

to carry that out. 

6 . Were entirely ready 

to have God remove 12 . Having had a spiritual 

all these defects of awakening as the 

character. result of these Steps, we 

tried to carry this mes- 

7 . Humbly asked sage to alcoholics, and to 

Him to remove our practice these principles 

shortcomings. in all our affairs. 


School, looked at Alcoholics Anonymous’s retention rates 
along with studies on sobriety and rates of active involvement 
(attending meetings regularly and working the program) 
among AA members. Based on these data, he put AA’s actual 
success rate somewhere between 5 and 8 percent. That is just 
a rough estimate, but it’s the most precise one I’ve been able 
to find. 

I spent three years researching a book about women and 
alcohol. Her Best-Kept Secret: Why Women Drink— And How 
They Can Regain Control, which was published in 2013. During 
that time, I encountered disbelief from doctors and psychia- 
trists every time I mentioned that the Alcoholics Anonymous 
success rate appears to hover in the single digits. We’ve grown 
so accustomed to testimonials from those who say AA saved 
their life that we take the program’s efficacy as an article of 
faith. Rarely do we hear from those for whom 12-step treat- 
ment doesn’t work. But think about it: How many celebrities 
can you name who bounced in and out of rehab without ever 
getting better? Why do we assume they failed the program, 
rather than that the program failed them? 

When my book came out, dozens of Alcoholics Anonymous 
members said that because I had challenged AA’s claim of a 
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75 percent success rate, I would hurt or even kill people by dis- 
couraging attendance at meetings. A few insisted that I must 
be an “alcoholic in denial.” But most of the people I heard from 
were desperate to tell me about their experiences in the Ameri- 
ca n treatment industry. Amy Lee Cov. the author of the mem- 


oir 


From Death Do I Part: How I Freed Myself From Addiction, 


told me about her eight trips to rehab, starting at age 13. "It's 
like getting the same antibiotic for a resistant infection— eight 
times,” she told me. “Does that make sense?” 

She and countless others had put their faith in a system 
they had been led to believe was effective— even though find- 
ing treatment centers’ success rates is next to impossible: 
facilities rarely publish their data or even track their patients 
after discharging them. “Many will tell you that those who 
complete the program have a ‘great success rate,’ meaning 
that most are abstaining from drugs and alcohol while en- 
rolled there,” says Bankole Johnson, an alcohol researcher and 
the chair of the psychiatry department at the 
University of Maryland School of Medicine. 

“Well, no kidding.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous has more than 
2 million members worldwide, and the struc- 
ture and support it offers have helped many 
people. But it is not enough for everyone. 

The history of AA is the story of how one ap- 
proach to treatment took root before other op- 
tions existed, inscribing itself on the national 
consciousness and crowding out dozens of 
newer methods that have since been shown 
to work better. 

A meticulous analysis of treatments, pub 


lished more than a decade ago in The Hand- 
book of Alcoholism Treatment Approaches but 


still considered one of the most compre 
hensive comparisons, ranks AA 38th out of 
48 methods. At the top of the list are brief 
interventions by a medical professional; 
motivational enhancement, a form of counseling that aims 
to help people see the need to change; and acamprosate, a 
drug that eases cravings. (An oft-cited 1996 study found 12- 
step facilitation— a form of individual therapy that aims to get 
the patient to attend AA meetings— as effective as cognitive 
behavioral therapy and motivational interviewing. But that 
study, called Project Match, was widely criticized for scientific 
failings, including the lack of a control group.) 

As an organization. Alcoholics Anonymous has no real 
central authority— each AA meeting functions more or less 
autonomously— and it declines to take positions on issues 
beyond the scope of the 12 steps. (When I asked to speak with 
someone from the General Service Office, AA’s administrative 
headquarters, regarding AA’s stance on other treatment meth- 
ods, I received an e-mail stating: “Alcoholics Anonymous nei- 
ther endorses nor opposes other approaches, and we cooperate 
widely with the medical profession.” The office also declined 
to comment on whether AA’s efficacy has been proved.) But 
many in AA and the rehab industry insist the 12 steps are the 
only answer and frown on using the prescription drugs that 
have been shown to help people reduce their drinking. 

People with alcohol problems also suffer from higher- 
than-normal rates of mental-health issues, and research 
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has shown that treating depression and anxiety with medi- 
cation can reduce drinking. But AA is not equipped to ad- 
dress these issues— it is a support group whose leaders lack 
professional training— and some meetings are more accept- 
ing than others of the idea that members may need therapy 
and/or medication in addition to the group’s help. 

AA truisms have so infiltrated our culture that many people 
believe heavy drinkers cannot recover before they “hit bot- 
tom.” Researchers I’ve talked with say that’s akin to offering 
antidepressants only to those who have attempted suicide, 
or prescribing insulin only after a patient has lapsed into a 
diabetic coma. “You might as well tell a guy who weighs 250 
pounds and has untreated hypertension and cholesterol of 
300, ‘Don’t exercise, keep eating fast food, and we’ll give 
you a triple bypass when you have a heart attack,’ ” Mark 
Willenbring, a psychiatrist in St. Paul and a former director of 
treatment and recovery research at the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, told me. He 
threw up his hands. “Absurd.” 

Part of the problem is our one-size-fits-all 
approach. Alcoholics Anonymous was origi- 
nally intended for chronic, severe drinkers— 
those who may, indeed, be powerless over 
alcohol— but its program has since been ap- 
plied much more broadly. Today, for instance, 
judges routinely require people to attend meet- 
ings after a DUI arrest; fully 12 percent of AA 
members are there by court order. 

Whereas AA teaches that alcoholism is a 
progressive disease that follows an inevitable 
trajectory, data from a federally funded sur- 
vey called the National Epidemiological Sur- 
vey on Alcohol and Related Conditions show 
that nearly one-fifth of those who have had 
alcohol dependence go on to drink at low-risk 
levels with no symptoms of abuse. And a re- 
cent survey of nearly 140,000 adults by the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention found that nine 
out of 10 heavy drinkers are not dependent on alcohol and, 
with the help of a medical professional’s brief intervention, 
can change unhealthy habits. 

We once thought about drinking problems in binary terms— 
you either had control or you didn’t; you were an alcoholic or 
you weren’t— but experts now describe a spectrum. An esti- 
mated 18 million Americans suffer from alcohol-use disorder, 
as the DSM-j, the latest edition of the American Psychiatric 
Association’s diagnostic manual, calls it. (The new term re- 
places the older alcohol abuse and the much more dated alcohol- 
ism, which has been out of favor with researchers for decades.) 
Only about 15 percent of those with alcohol-use disorder are at 
the severe end of the spectrum. The rest fall somewhere in the 
mild-to-moderate range, but they have been largely ignored 
by researchers and clinicians. Both groups— the hard-core 
abusers and the more moderate overdrinkers— need more- 
individualized treatment options. 

The United States already spends about $35 billion ayear on 
alcohol- and substance-abuse treatment, yet heavy drinking 
causes 88,000 deaths a year— including deaths from car ac- 
cidents and diseases linked to alcohol. It also costs the country 
hundreds of billions of dollars in expenses related to health 
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care, criminal justice, motor-vehicle crashes, and lost work- 
place productivity, according to the CDC. With the Affordable 
Care Act’s expansion of coverage, it’s time to ask some impor- 
tant questions: Which treatments should we be willing to pay 
for? Have they been proved effective? And for whom— only 
those at the extreme end of the spectrum? Or also those in the 
vast, long-overlooked middle? 

F or a glimpse of how treatment works elsewhere, I 
traveled to Finland, a country that shares with the United 
States a history of prohibition (inspired by the American 
temperance movement, the Finns outlawed alcohol from 1919 
to 1932) and a culture of heavy drinking. 

Finland’s treatment model is based in large part on the 
work of an American neuroscientist named John David Sin- 
clair. I met with Sinclair in Helsinki in early July. He was bat- 
tling late-stage prostate cancer, and his thick white hair was 


cropped short in preparation for chemotherapy. Sinclair has 
researched alcohol’s effects on the brain since his days as 
an undergraduate at the University of Cincinnati, where he 
experimented with rats that had been given alcohol for an ex- 
tended period. Sinclair expected that after several weeks with- 
out booze, the rats would lose their desire for it. Instead, when 
he gave them alcohol again, they went on week-long benders, 
drinking far more than they ever had before— more, he says, 
than any rat had ever been shown to drink. 

Sinclair called this the alcohol-deprivation effect, and his 
laboratory results, which have since been confirmed by many 
other studies, suggested a fundamental flaw in abstinence- 
based treatment: going cold turkey only intensifies cravings. 
This discovery helped explain why relapses are common. Sin- 
clair published his findings in a handful of journals and in the 
early 1970s moved to Finland, drawn by the chance to work in 
what he considered the best alcohol-research lab in the world, 
complete with special rats that had been bred to prefer alcohol 
to water. He spent the next decade researching alcohol and 
the brain. 

Sinclair came to believe that people develop drinking 
problems through a chemical process: each time they drink, 
the endorphins released in the brain strengthen certain syn- 
apses. The stronger these synapses grow, the more likely the 
person is to think about, and eventually crave, alcohol— until 
almost anything can trigger a thirst for booze, and drinking 
becomes compulsive. 

Sinclair theorized that if you could stop the endorphins 
from reaching their target, the brain’s opiate receptors, you 
could gradually weaken the synapses, and the cravings would 
subside. To test this hypothesis, he administered opioid 
antagonists— drugs that block opiate receptors— to the spe- 
cially bred alcohol-loving rats. He found that if the rats took the 
medication each time they were given alcohol, they gradually 
drank less and less. He published his findings in peer-reviewed 
journals beginning in the 1980s. 

Subsequent studies found that an opioid antagonist called 
naltrexone was safe and effective for humans, and Sinclair 
began working with clinicians in Finland. He suggested pre- 
scribing naltrexone for patients to take an hour before drink- 
ing. As their cravings subsided, they could then learn to control 
their consumption. Numerous clinical trials have confirmed 
that the method is effective, and in 2001 Sinclair published a 
paper in the journal Alcohol and Alcoholism reporting a 78 per- 
cent success rate in helping patients reduce their drinking to 
about 10 drinks a week. Some stopped drinking entirely. 

I visited one of three private treatment centers, called the 
Central Clinics, that Sinclair co-founded in Finland. (There’s 
an additional one in Spain.) In the past 18 years, more than 
5,000 Finns have gone to the Central Clinics for help with a 
drinking problem. Seventy-five percent of them have had suc- 
cess reducing their consumption to a safe level. 

The Finns are famously private, so I had to go early in the 
morning, before any patients arrived, to meet Jukka Keski- 
Pukkila, the CEO. He poured coffee and showed me around 
the clinic, in downtown Helsinki. The most common course 
of treatment involves six months of cognitive behavioral ther- 
apy, a goal-oriented form of therapy, with a clinical psycholo- 
gist. Treatment typically also includes a physical exam, blood 
work, and a prescription for naltrexone or nalmefene, a newer 
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opioid antagonist approved in more than two dozen countries. 
When I asked how much all of this cost, Keski-Pukkila looked 
uneasy. “Well,” he told me, “it’s 2,000 euros.” That’s about 
$2,500— a fraction of the cost of inpatient rehab in the United 
States, which routinely runs in the tens of thousands of dollars 
for a 28-day stay. 

When I told Keski-Pukkila this, his eyes grew wide. “What 
are they doing for that money?” he asked. I listed some of the 
treatments offered at top-of-the-line rehab centers: equine 
therapy, art therapy, mindfulness mazes in the desert. “That 
doesn’t sound scientific,” he said, perplexed. I didn’t mention 
that some hare-bones facilities charge as much as $40,000 a 
month and offer no treatment beyond AA sessions led by mini- 
mally qualified counselors. 

A S I RESEARCHED THIS ARTICLE, I wondered 
what it would be like to try naltrexone, which the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration approved for alcohol- 
abuse treatment in 1994. 1 asked my doctor whether he would 
write me a prescription. Not surprisingly, he shook his head 
no. I don’t have a drinking problem, and he said he couldn’t 
offer medication for an “experiment.” So that left the Internet, 
which was easy enough. I ordered some nal- 
trexone online and received a foil-wrapped 
package of 10 pills about a week later. The 
cost was $39. 

The first night, I took a pill at 6:30. An 
hour later, I sipped a glass of wine and felt 
almost nothing— no calming effect, none of 
the warm contentment that usually signals 
the end of my workday and the beginning 
of a relaxing evening. I finished the glass 
and poured a second. By the end of dinner, 

I looked up to see that I had barely touched 
it. I had never found wine so uninteresting. 

Was this a placebo effect? Possibly. But so 
it went. On the third night, at a restaurant 
where my husband and I split a bottle of 
wine, the waitress came to refill his glass 
twice; mine, not once. That had never hap- 
pened before, except when I was pregnant. 

At the end of 10 days, I found I no longer 
looked forward to a glass of wine with dinner. (Interestingly, I 
also found myself feeling full much quicker than normal, and 
I lost two pounds. In Europe, an opioid antagonist is being 
tested on binge eaters.) 

I was an n of one, of course. My experiment was driven by 
personal curiosity, not scientific inquiry. But it certainly felt as 
if I were unlearning something— the pleasure of that first glass? 
The desire for it? Both? I can’t really say. 

Patients on naltrexone have to be motivated to keep taking 
the pill. But Sari Castren, a psychologist at the Contral Clinic 
I visited in Helsinki, told me that when patients come in for 
treatment, they’re desperate to change the role alcohol has 
assumed in their lives. They’ve tried not drinking, and con- 
trolling their drinking, without success— their cravings are too 
strong. But with naltrexone or nalmefene, they’re able to drink 
less, and the benefits soon become apparent: They sleep better. 
They have more energy and less guilt. They feel proud. They’re 
able to read or watch movies or play with their children during 


the time they would have been drinking. 

In therapy sessions, Castren asks patients to weigh the 
pleasure of drinking against their enjoyment of these new 
activities, helping them to see the value of change. Still, the 
combination of naltrexone and therapy doesn’t work for 
everyone. Some clients opt to take Antabuse, a medication 
that triggers nausea, dizziness, and other uncomfortable re- 
actions when combined with drinking. And some patients are 
unable to learn how to drink without losing control. In those 
cases (about 10 percent of patients), Castren recommends 
total abstinence from alcohol, but she leaves that choice to 
patients. “Sobriety is their decision, based on their own dis- 
covery,” she told me. 

Claudia Christian, an actress who lives in Los Angeles 
(she’s best known for appearing in the 1990s science-fiction 
TV show Bfl&y/onj), discovered naltrexone when she came 
across a flier for Vivitrol, an injectable form of the drug, at 
a detox center in California in 2009. She had tried Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous and traditional rehab without success. She 
researched the medication online, got a doctor to prescribe 
it, and began taking a dose about an hour before she planned 
to drink, as Sinclair recommends. She says the effect was like 
flipping a switch. For the first time in many 
years, she was able to have a single drink 
and then stop. She plans to keep taking nal- 
trexone indefinitely, and has become an 
advocate for Sinclair’s method: she set up a 
nonprofit organization for people seeking 
information about it and made a documen- 
tary called One Little Pill. 

In the United States, doctors gener- 
ally prescribe naltrexone for daily use and 
tell patients to avoid alcohol, instead of 
instructing them to take the drug anytime 
they plan to drink, as Sinclair would ad- 
vise. There is disagreement among experts 
about which approach is better— Sinclair is 
adamant that American doctors are miss- 
ing the drug’s full potential— but both seem 
to work: naltrexone has been found to re- 
duce drinking in more than a dozen clinical 
trials, including a large-scale one funded 
by the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
that was published in jama in 2006. The results have been 
largely overlooked. Less than 1 percent of people treated for 
alcohol problems in the United States are prescribed naltrex- 
one or any other drug shown to help control drinking. 

To understand why, you have to first understand the history. 

T he AMERICAN APPROACH to treatment for drink- 
ing problems has roots in the country’s long-standing 
love-hate relationship with booze. The first settlers ar- 
rived with a great thirst for whiskey and hard cider, and in the 
early days of the republic, alcohol was one of the few bever- 
ages that was reliably safe from contamination. (It was also 
cheaper than coffee or tea.) The historian W. J. Rorabaugh 
has estimated that between the 1770s and 1830s, the average 
American over age 15 consumed at least five gallons of pure 
alcohol a year— the rough equivalent of three shots of hard 
liquor a day. 
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Religious fervor, aided by the introduction of public 
water-filtration systems, helped galvanize the temperance 
movement, which culminated in 1920 with Prohibition. That 
experiment ended after 14 years, but the drinking culture it 
fostered— secrecy and frenzied bingeing— persists. 

In 1934, just after Prohibition’s repeal, a failed stockbroker 
named Bill Wilson staggered into a Manhattan hospital. Wil- 
son was known to drink two quarts of whiskey a day, a habit 
he’d attempted to kick many times. He was given the halluci- 
nogen belladonna, an experimental treatment for addictions, 
and from his hospital bed he called out to God to loosen al- 
cohol’s grip. He reported seeing a flash of light and feeling a 
serenity he had never before experienced. He quit booze for 
good. The next year, he co-founded Alcoholics Anonymous. 
He based its principles on the beliefs of the evangelical Oxford 
Group, which taught that people were sinners who, through 
confession and God’s help, could right their paths. 

AA fllled a vacuum in the medical world, which at the time 
had few answers for heavy drinkers. In 1956, the American 
Medical Association named alcoholism a disease, but doctors 
continued to offer little beyond the standard treatment that 
had been around for decades: detoxification in state psychi- 
atric wards or private sanatoriums. As Alcoholics Anonymous 
grew, hospitals began creating “alcoholism wards,” where 
patients detoxed but were given no other medical treatment. 
Instead, AA members— who, as part of the 12 steps, pledge to 
help other alcoholics— appeared at bedsides and invited the 
newly sober to meetings. 

A public-relations specialist and early AA member named 
Marty Mann worked to disseminate the group’s main tenet: 
that alcoholics had an illness that rendered them powerless 
over booze. Their drinking was a disease, in other words, not 
a moral failing. Paradoxically, the prescription for this medical 
condition was a set of spiritual steps that required accepting a 
higher power, taking a “fearless moral inventory,” admitting 
“the exact nature of our wrongs,” and asking God to remove all 
character defects. 



mon slides into alcoholism along with his wife, played by Lee 
Remick. He finds help through AA, but she rejects the group 
and loses her family. 


Mann also collaborated with a physiologist named E. M. Jel- 
linek. Mann was eager to bolster the scientific claims behind 
AA, and Jellinek wanted to make a name for himself in the 
growing held of alcohol research. In 1946, Jellinek published 
the results of a survey mailed to 1,600 AA members. Only 158 
were returned. Jellinek and Mann jettisoned 45 that had been 
improperly completed and another 15 fllled out by women, 
whose responses were so unlike the men’s that they risked 
complicating the results. From this small sample— 98 men— 
Jellinek drew sweeping conclusions about the “phases of alco- 
holism,” which included an unavoidable succession of binges 
that led to blackouts, “indefinable fears,” and hitting bottom. 
Though the paper was fllled with caveats about its lack of sci- 
entific rigor, it became AA gospel. 

Jellinek, however, later tried to distance himself from this 
work, and from Alcoholics Anonymous. His ideas came to be 
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— Mark Jarman 


Mark Jarman is the author o/Bone Fires: New and Selected 
Poems (2011). 


illustrated by a chart showing how alcoholics progressed from 
occasionally drinking for relief, to sneaking drinks, to guilt, 
and so on until they hit bottom (“complete defeat admitted”) 
and then recovered. If you could locate yourself even early in 
the downward trajectory on that curve, you could see where 
your drinking was headed. In 1952, Jellinek noted that the word 
alcoholic had been adopted to describe anyone who drank ex- 
cessively. He warned that overuse of that word would under- 
mine the disease concept. He later beseeched AA to stay out of 
the way of scientists trying to do objective research. 

But AA supporters worked to make sure their approach 
remained central. Marty Mann joined prominent Americans 
including Susan Anthony, the grandniece of Susan B. Anthony; 
Jan Clayton, the mom from Lassie', and decorated military 
officers in testifying before Congress. John D. Rockefeller Jr., a 
lifelong teetotaler, was an early booster of the group. 

In 1970, Senator Harold Hughes of Iowa, a member of 
AA, persuaded Congress to pass the Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilita- 
tion Act. It called for the establishment of the National Insti- 
tute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, and dedicated funding 
for the study and treatment of alcoholism. The NIAAA, in turn, 
funded Marty Mann’s nonprofit advocacy group, the National 
Council on Alcoholism, to educate the public. The nonprofit 
became a mouthpiece for AA’s beliefs, especially the impor- 
tance of abstinence, and has at times worked to quash research 
that challenges those beliefs. 

In 1976, for instance, the Rand Corporation released a 
study of more than 2,000 men who had been patients at 44 
different NIAAA-funded treatment centers. The report noted 
that 18 months after treatment, 22 percent of the men were 
drinking moderately. The authors concluded that it was pos- 
sible for some alcohol-dependent men to return to controlled 
drinking. Researchers at the National Council on Alcoholism 
charged that the news would lead alcoholics to falsely believe 
they could drink safely. The NIAAA, which had funded the 
research, repudiated it. Rand repeated the study, this time 
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looking over a four-year period. The results were similar. 

After the Hughes Act was passed, insurers began to recog- 
nize alcoholism as a disease and pay for treatment. For-profit 
rehab facilities sprouted across the country, the beginnings of 
what would become a multibillion-dollar industry. (Hughes 
became a treatment entrepreneur himself, after retiring from 
the Senate.) If Betty Ford and Elizabeth Taylor could declare 
that they were alcoholics and seek help, so too could ordinary 
people who struggled with drinking. Today there are more 
than 13,000 rehab facilities in the United States, and 70 to 
80 percent of them hew to the 12 step s, according to Anne 
M. Fletcher, the author of Inside Rehab, a 2013 book investigat- 
ing the treatment industry. 

T he problem is that nothing about the 12-step ap- 
proach draws on modern science: not the character 
building, not the tough love, not even the standard 28- 
day rehab stay. 

Marvin D. Seppala, the chief medical officer at the Ha- 
zelden Betty Ford Foundation in Minnesota, one of the old- 
est inpatient rehab facilities in the country, described for me 
how 28 days became the norm: “In 1949, the founders found 
that it took about a week to get detoxed, another week to come 
around so [the patients] knew what they were up to, and after a 
couple of weeks they were doing well, and stable. That’s how it 
turned out to be 28 days. There’s no magic in it.” 

Tom McLellan, a psychology professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine who has served as a deputy 
U.S. drug czar and is an adviser to the World Health Organi- 
zation, says that while AA and other programs that focus on 
behavioral change have value, they don’t address what we now 
know about the biology of drinking. 

Alcohol acts on many parts of the brain, making it in 
some ways more complex than drugs like cocaine and heroin, 
which target just one area of the brain. Among other effects, 
alcohol increases the amount of gaba 
(gamma-aminobutyric acid), a chemical 
that slows down activity in the nervous sys- 
tem, and decreases the flow of glutamate, 
which activates the nervous system. (This 
is why drinking can make you relax, shed 
inhibitions, and forget your worries.) Alco- 
hol also prompts the brain to release dopa- 
mine, a chemical associated with pleasure. 

Over time, though, the brain of a heavy 
drinker adjusts to the steady flow of alcohol 
by producing less gaba and more glutamate, 
resulting in anxiety and irritability. Dopa- 
mine production also slows, and the person 
gets less pleasure out of everyday things. 

Combined, these changes gradually bring 
about a crucial shift: instead of drinking to 
feel good, the person ends up drinking to avoid feeling bad. Al- 
cohol also damages the prefrontal cortex, which is responsible 
for judging risks and regulating behavior— one reason some 
people keep drinking even as they realize that the habit is de- 
stroying their lives. The good news is that the damage can be 
undone if they’re able to get their consumption under control. 

Studies of twins and adopted children suggest that about 
half of a person’s vulnerability to alcohol-use disorder is 


hereditary, and that anxiety, depression, and environment- 
al! considered “outside issues” by many in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and the rehab industry— also play a role. Still, science 
can’t yet fully explain why some heavy drinkers become physi- 
ologically dependent on alcohol and others don’t, or why some 
recover while others founder. We don’t know how much drink- 
ing it takes to cause major changes in the brain, or whether the 
brains of alcohol-dependent people are in some ways different 
from “normal” brains to begin with. What we do know, McLel- 
lan says, is that “the brains of the alcohol-addicted aren’t like 
those of the non-alcohol-dependent.” 

Bill Wilson, AA’s founding father, was right when he 
insisted, 80 years ago, that alcohol dependence is an illness, not 
a moral failing. Why, then, do we so rarely treat it medically? 
It’s a question I’ve heard many times from researchers and cli- 
nicians. “Alcohol- and substance-use disorders are the realm 
of medicine,” McLellan says. “This is not the realm of priests.” 


W 


HEN THE HAZELDEN TREATMENT CENTER 

opened in 1949, it espoused five goals for its pa- 
tients: behave responsibly, attend lectures on the 
12 steps, make your bed, stay sober, and talk with other pa- 
tients. Even today, Hazelden’s Web site states: 
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People addicted to alcohol can be secretive, self-centered, 
and filled with resentment. In response, Hazelden’s found- 
ers insisted that patients attend to the details of daily life, tell 
their stories, and listen to each other ... This led to a hearten- 
ing discovery, one that’s become a cornerstone of the Minne- 
sota Model: Alcoholics and addicts can help each other. 

That may be heartening, but it’s not science. As the rehab 
industry began expanding in the 1970s, its profit motives dove- 
tailed nicely with AA’s view that counseling could be delivered 
by people who had themselves struggled with addiction, rather 
than by highly trained (and highly paid) doctors and mental- 
health professionals. No other area of medi- 
cine or counseling makes such allowances. 

There is no mandatory national certifi- 
cation exam for addiction counselors. The 
2012 Columbia University report on addic- 
tion medicine found that only six states 
required alcohol- and substance-abuse 
counselors to have at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree and that only one state, Vermont, re- 
quired a master’s degree. Fourteen states 
had no license requirements whatsoever— 
not even a GED or an introductory training 
course was necessary— and yet counselors 
are often called on by the judicial system 
and medical boards to give expert opinions 
on their clients’ prospects for recovery. 

Mark Willenhring, the St. Paul psy- 
chiatrist, winced when I mentioned this. “What’s wrong,” he 
asked me rhetorically, “with people with no qualifications or 
talents— other than being recovering alcoholics— being li- 
censed as professionals with decision-making authority over 
whether you are imprisoned or lose your medical license? 

“The history— and current state— is really, really dismal,” 
Willenhring said. 

Perhaps even worse is the pace of research on drugs to treat 
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alcohol-use disorder. The FDA has approved just three: Anta- 
buse, the drug that induces nausea and dizziness when taken 
with alcohol; acamprosate, which has been shown to be helpful 
in quelling cravings; and naltrexone. (There is also Vivitrol, the 
injectable form of naltrexone.) 

Reid K. Hester, a psychologist and the director of research 
at Behavior Therapy Associates, an organization of psycholo- 
gists in Albuquerque, says there has long been resistance in 
the United States to the idea that alcohol-use disorder can be 
treated with drugs. For a brief period, DuPont, which held the 
patent for naltrexone when the FDA approved it for alcohol- 
abuse treatment in 1994, paid Hester to speak about the drug 
at medical conferences. “The reaction was always ‘How can 
you be giving alcoholics drugs?’ ” he recalls. 

Hester says this attitude dates to the 1950s and ’60s, when 
psychiatrists regularly prescribed heavy drinkers Valium and 
other sedatives with great potential for abuse. Many patients 
wound up dependent on both booze and benzodiazepines. 
“They’d look at me like I was promotin g! Vhl/ei' of the Dolls'k .o,” 
Hester says. 

There has been some progress: the Hazelden center began 
prescribing naltrexone and acamprosate to patients in 2003. 
But this makes Hazelden a pioneer among rehab centers. 
“Everyone has a bias,” Marvin Seppala, the chief medical offi- 
cer, told me. “I honestly thought AA was the only way anyone 
could ever get sober, but I learned that I was wrong.” 

Stephanie O’Malley, a clinical researcher in psychiatry at 
Yale who has studied the use of naltrexone and other drugs for 
alcohol-use disorder for more than two decades, says naltrex- 
one’s limited use is “baffling.” 

“There was never any campaign for this medication that said, 
‘Ask your doctor,’ ” she says. “There was never any attempt to 
reach consumers.” Few doctors accepted that it was possible to 
treat alcohol-use disorder with a pill. And now that naltrexone 
is available in an inexpensive generic form, pharmaceutical 
companies have little incentive to promote it. 

In one recent study, O’Malley found naltrexone to be effec- 
tive in limiting consumption among college-age drinkers. The 
drug helped subjects keep from going over the legal thresh- 
old for intoxication, a blood alcohol content of 0.08 percent. 
Naltrexone is not a silver bullet, though. We don’t yet know 
for whom it works best. Other drugs could help fill in the gaps. 
O’Malley and other researchers have found, for example, that 
the smoking-cessation medication varenicline has shown 
promise in reducing drinking. So, too, have topirimate, a sei- 
zure medication, and baclofen, a muscle relaxant. “Some of 
these drugs should be considered in primary-care offices,” 
O’Malley says. “And they’re just not.” 

I N LATE AUGUST, I visited Alltyr, a cliffic that Willenbring 
founded in St. Paul. It was here that J.G. finally found help. 
After his stays in rehab, J.G. kept searching for alterna- 
tives to 12-step programs. He read about baclofen and how 
it might ease both anxiety and cravings for alcohol, but his 
doctor wouldn’t prescribe it. In his desperation, J.G. turned 
to a Chicago psychiatrist who wrote him a prescription for 
baclofen without ever meeting him in person and eventually 
had his license suspended. Then, in late 2013, J.G.’s wife came 
across Alltyr’s Web site and discovered, 20 minutes from his 
law office, a nationally known expert in treating alcohol- and 


substance-use disorders. 

J.G. now sees Willenbring once every 12 weeks. During 
those sessions, Willenbring checks on J.G.’s sleep patterns and 
refills his prescription for baclofen (Willenbring was familiar 
with the studies on baclofen and alcohol, and agreed it was a 
viable treatment option), and occasionally prescribes Valium 
for his anxiety. J.G. doesn’t drink at all these days, though he 
doesn’t rule out the possibility of having a beer every now and 
then in the future. 

I also talked with another Alltyr patient, Jean, a Minne- 
sota floral designer in her late 50s who at the time was see- 
ing Willenbring three or four times a month but has since cut 
back to once every few months. “I actually look forward to 
going,” she told me. At age 50, Jean (who asked to be identi- 
fied by her middle name) went through a difficult move and 
a career change, and she began soothing her regrets with a 
bottle of red wine a day. When Jean confessed her habit to 
her doctor last year, she was referred to an addiction coun- 
selor. At the end of the first session, the counselor gave Jean 
a diagnosis: “You’re a drunk,” he told her, and suggested she 
attend AA. 

The whole idea made Jean uncomfortable. How did people 
get better by recounting the worst moments of their lives to 
strangers? Still, she went. Each member’s story seemed worse 
than the last: One man had crashed his car into a telephone 
pole. Another described his abusive blackouts. One woman 
carried the guilt of having a child with fetal alcohol syndrome. 
“Everybody talked about their ‘alcoholic brain’ and how their 
‘disease’ made them act,” Jean told me. She couldn’t relate. She 
didn’t believe her affection for pinot noir was a disease, and 
she bristled at the lines people read from the Big Book: “We 
thought we could find a softer, easier way,” they recited. “But 
we could not.” 

Surely, Jean thought, modern medicine had to offer a more 
current form of help. 

Then she found Willenbring. During her sessions with him, 
she talks about troubling memories that she believes helped 
ratchet up her drinking. She has occasionally had a drink; 
Willenbring calls this “research,” not “a relapse.” “There’s 
no belittling, no labels, no judgment, no book to carry around, 
no taking away your ‘medal,’ ” Jean says, a reference to the 
chips that AA members earn when they reach certain sobriety 
milestones. 

In his treatment, Willenbring uses a mix of behavioral 
approaches and medication. Moderate drinking is not a pos- 
sibility for every patient, and he weighs many factors when 
deciding whether to recommend lifelong abstinence. He is 
unlikely to consider moderation as a goal for patients with se- 
vere alcohol-use disorder. (According to the DSM-j, patients 
in the severe range have six or more symptoms of the disorder, 
such as frequently drinking more than intended, increased tol- 
erance, unsuccessful attempts to cut back, cravings, missing 
obligations due to drinking, and continuing to drink despite 
negative personal or social consequences.) Nor is he apt to 
suggest moderation for patients who have mood, anxiety, or 
personality disorders; chronic pain; or a lack of social support. 
“We can provide treatment based on the stage where patients 
are,” Willenbring said. It’s a radical departure from issuing the 
same prescription to everyone. 

The difficulty of determining which patients are good 
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candidates for moderation is an important cautionary note. 
But promoting abstinence as the only valid goal of treatment 
likely deters people with mild or moderate alcohol-use dis- 
order from seeking help. The prospect of never taking another 
sip is daunting, to say the least. It comes with social costs and 
may even be worse for one’s health than moderate drinking: 
research has found that having a drink or two a day could re- 
duce the risk of heart disease, dementia, and diabetes. 

To many, though, the idea of non-abstinent recovery is 
anathema. 

N o ONE KNOWS THAT better than Mark and Linda 
Sobell, who are both psychologists. In the 1970s, the 
couple conducted a study with a group of 20 patients 
in Southern California who had been diagnosed with alcohol 
dependence. Over the course of 17 sessions, they taught the 
patients how to identify their triggers, how to refuse drinks, 
and other strategies to help them drink safely. In a follow-up 
study two years later, the patients had fewer days of heavy 
drinking, and more days of no drinking, than did a group of 
20 alcohol-dependent patients who were told to abstain from 
drinking entirely. (Both groups were given a standard hospital 
treatment, which included group therapy, AA meetings, and 
medications.) The Sobells published their findings in peer- 
reviewed journals. 

In 1980, the University of Toronto re- 
cruited the couple to conduct research at its 
prestigious Addiction Research Foundation. 

“We didn’t set out to challenge tradition,” Mark 
Sobell told me. “We just set out to do good re- 
search.” Not everyone saw it that way. In 1982, 
abstinence-only proponents attacked the 
Sobells in the journal Science; one of the 
writers, a UCLA psychologist named Irving 
Maltzman, later accused them of faking their 
results. The Science article received wide- 
spread attention, including a story in The New 
York Times and a segment on 60 Minutes. 

Over the next several years, four panels 
of investigators in the United States and Canada cleared the 
couple of the accusations. Their studies were accurate. But the 
exonerations had scant impact, Mark Sobell said: “Maybe a 
paragraph on [page 14I ” of the newspaper. 

The late G. Alan Marlatt, a respected addiction researcher 
at the University of Washington, commented on the contro- 
versy in a 1983 article in American Psychologist. “Despite the 
fact that the basic tenets of [AA’s] disease model have yet to 
be verified scientifically,” Marlatt wrote, “advocates of the 
disease model continue to insist that alcoholism is a unitary 
disorder, a progressive disease that can only be arrested tem- 
porarily by total abstention.” 

What’s stunning, 32 years later, is how little has changed. 
The Sobells returned to the United States in the mid-1990s 
to teach and conduct research at Nova Southeastern Univer- 
sity, in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. They also run a clinic. Like 
Willenbring in Minnesota, they are among a small number 
of researchers and clinicians, mostly in large cities, who help 
some patients learn to drink in moderation. 

“We cling to this one-size-fits-all theory even when a person 
has a small problem,” Mark Sobell told me. “The idea is ‘Well, 


this may be the person you are now, but this is where this is 
going, and there’s only one way to fix it.’ ” Sobell paused. “But 
we have 50 years of research saying that, chances are, that’s not 
the way it’s going. We can change the course.” 

D uring my visit to Finland, I interviewed R, 
a former Central Clinic patient who asked me to use 
only his last initial in order to protect his privacy. He 
told me that for years he had drunk to excess, sometimes hav- 
ing as many as 20 drinks at a time. A 38-year-old doctor and 
university researcher, he describes himself as mild-mannered 
while sober. When drunk, though, “it was as if some primitive 
human took over.” 

His wife found a Contral Clinic online, and R agreed to 
go. From his first dose of naltrexone, he felt different— in 
control of his consumption for the first time. R plans to use 
naltrexone for the rest of his life. He drinks two, maybe three, 
times a month. By American standards, these episodes count 
as binges, since he sometimes downs more than five drinks 
in one sitting. But that’s a steep decline from the 80 drinks a 
month he consumed before he began the treatment— and in 
Finnish eyes, it’s a success. 

Sari Castren, the psychologist I met at Contral, says such 
trajectories are the rule among her patients. “Helping them 
find this path is so rewarding,” she says. “This 
is a softer way to look at addiction. It doesn’t 
have to be so black and white.” 

J.G. agrees. He feels much more confi- 
dent and stable, he says, than he did when 
he was drinking. He has successfully drunk 
in moderation on occasion, without any loss 
of control or desire to consume more the next 
day. But for the time being, he’s content not 
drinking. “It feels like a big risk,” he says. 
And he has more at stake now— his daugh- 
ter was born in June 2013, about six months 
before he found Willenbring. 

Could the Affordable Care Act’s expan- 
sion of coverage prompt us to rethink how 
we treat alcohol-use disorder? That remains to be seen. The 
Department of Health and Human Services, the primary ad- 
ministrator of the act, is currently evaluating treatments. But 
the legislation does not specify a process for deciding which 
methods should be approved, so states and insurance compa- 
nies are setting their own rules. How they’ll make those deci- 
sions is a matter of ongoing discussion. 

Still, many leaders in the field are hopeful— including Tom 
McLellan, the University of Pennsylvania psychologist. His 
optimism is particularly poignant: in 2008, he lost a son to a 
drug overdose. “If I didn’t know what to do for my kid, when I 
know this stuff and am surrounded by experts, how the hell is 
a schoolteacher or a construction worker going to know?” he 
asks. Americans need to demand better, McLellan says, just as 
they did with breast cancer, HIV, and mental illness. “This is 
going to be a mandated benefit, and insurance companies are 
going to want to pay for things that work,” he says. “Change is 
within reach. ’’B 


Gabrielle Glaser is the author o/Her Best- Kept Secret: Why 
Women Drink— And How They Can Regain Control. 
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For half a century, 
memories of the Holocaust 
inoculated the Continent 
against overt anti-Semitism. 
That period has ended— 
the recent fatal attacks in 
Paris and Copenhagen 
are merely the latest in 
a mounting tide. Today, 
right-wing fascist strains of 
Jew-hatred are merging 
with a new threat from 
radicalized Islamists, 
confronting Europe with 
a crisis, and its Jews with an 
agonizing choice. 
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'All comes from the Jew; 
all returns to the Jew” 

— Edouard Drumont (1844-ipiy), 
founder of the Anti-Semitic League of France 

I. THE SCOURGE OF OUR TIME 

The French philosopher Alain Finkielkraut, the son of Holo- 
caust survivors, is an accomplished, even gifted, pessimist. 
To his disciples, he is a Jewish Zola, accusing France’s bien- 
pensant intellectual class of complicity in its own suicide. 
To his foes, he is a reactionary whose nostalgia for a fairy- 
tale French past is induced by an irrational fear of Muslims. 
Finkielkraut ’s cast of mind is generally dark, but when we met 
in Paris in early January, two days after the Charlie Hebdo mas- 
sacre, he was positively grim. 

“My French identity is reinforced by the very large number 
of people who openly declare, often now with violence, their 
hostility to French values and culture,” he said. “I live in a 
strange place. There is so much guilt and so much worry.” We 
were seated at a table in his apartment, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. I had come to discuss with him the precarious future 
of French Jewry, but, as the hunt for the Charlie Hebdo killers 
seemed to be reaching its conclusion, we had become fixated 
on the television. 

Finkielkraut sees himself as an alienated man of the left. He 
says he loathes both radical Islamism and its most ferocious 
French critic. Marine Le Pen, the leader of France’s extreme 
right-wing— and once openly anti-Semitic— National Front 
party. But he has lately come to find radical Islamism to be a 
more immediate, even existential, threat to France than the 
National Front. “I don’t trust Le Pen. I think there is real vio- 
lence in her,” he told me. “But she is so successful because 
there actually is a problem of Islam in France, and until now 
she has been the only one to dare say it.” 

Suddenly, there was news: a kosher supermarket in Porte 
de Vincennes, in eastern Paris, had come under attack. “Of 
course,” Finkielkraut said. “The Jews.” Even before anti- 
Semitic riots broke out in France last summer, Finkielkraut 
had become preoccupied with the well-being of France’s Jews. 

We knew nothing about this new attack— except that we 
already knew everything. “People don’t defend the Jews as we 
expected to be defended,” he said. “It would be easier for the 
left to defend the Jews if the attackers were white and rightists.” 

I asked him a very old Jewish question: Do you have a bag 
packed? 

“We should not leave,” he said, “but maybe for our children 
or grandchildren there will be no choice.” 

Reports suggested that a number of people were dead at 
the market. I said goodbye, and took the Metro to Porte de 
Vincennes. Stations near the market were closed, so I walked 
through neighborhoods crowded with police. Sirens echoed 
through the streets. Teenagers gathered by the barricades, 
taking selfies. No one had much information. One young man, 
however, said of the victims, “It’s just the Feuj.” Feuj, an inver- 
sion of /Mf/- “Jew”— is often used as a slur. 

I located an acquaintance, a man who volunteers with the 
Jewish Community Security Service, a national organization 
founded after a synagogue bombing in 1980, to protect Jewish 


institutions from anti-Semitic attack. “Supermarkets now,” he 
said bleakly. We made our way closer to the forward police line, 
and heard volleys of gunfire. The police had raided the market; 
the suspect, Amedy Coulibaly, we soon heard, was dead. So 
were four Jews he had murdered. They had been shopping for 
the Sabbath when he entered the market and started shooting. 

France’s 475,000 Jews represent less than 1 percent of the 
country’s population. Yet last year, according to the French 
Interior Ministry, 51 percent of all racist attacks targeted Jews. 
The statistics in other countries, including Great Britain, are 
similarly dismal. In 2014, Jews in Europe were murdered, 
raped, beaten, stalked, chased, harassed, spat on, and insulted 
for being Jewish. Sale Juif—“ dirty Jew”— rang in the streets, as 
did “Death to the Jews,” and “Jews to the gas.” 

The epithet dirty Jew, Zola wrote in “J ’Accuse ...!,” was the 
“scourge of our time.” “J’Accuse ...!” was published in 1898. 

T he resurgence of anti-semitism in Europe is 
not— or should not be— a surprise. One of the least sur- 
prising phenomena in the history of civilization, in fact, 
is the persistence of anti-Semitism in Europe, which 
has been the wellspring of Judeophobia for 1,000 years. The 
Church itself functioned as the centrifuge of anti-Semitism 
from the time it rebelled against its mother religion until the 
middle of the 20th century. As Jonathan Sacks, the former 
chief rabbi of Great Britain, has observed, Europe has added 
to the global lexicon of bigotry such terms as Inquisition, 
blood libel, auto-da-fe, ghetto, pogrom, and Holocaust. Europe 
has blamed the Jews for an encyclopedia of sins. The Church 
blamed the Jews for killing Jesus; Voltaire blamed the Jews for 
inventing Christianity. In the febrile minds of anti-Semites, 
Jews were usurers and well-poisoners and spreaders of dis- 
ease. Jews were the creators of both communism and capi- 
talism; they were clannish but also cosmopolitan; cowardly 
and warmongering; self-righteous moralists and defilers of 
culture. Ideologues and demagogues of many permutations 
have understood the Jews to be a singularly malevolent force 
standing between the world and its perfection. 

Despite this history of sorrow, Jews spent long periods liv- 
ing unmolested in Europe. And even amid the expulsions and 
persecutions and pogroms, Jewish culture prospered. Rabbis 
and sages produced texts and wrote liturgical poems that are 
still used today. Emancipation and enlightenment opened the 
broader culture to Jews, who came to prominence in politics, 
philosophy, the arts, and science— Chagall and Kafka, Einstein 
and Freud, Levi-Strauss and Durkheim. An entire civilization 
flourished in Yiddish. 

Hitler destroyed most everything. But the story Europeans 
tell themselves— or told themselves, until the proofbecame too 
obvious to ignore— is that Judenhass, the hatred of Jews, ended 
when Berlin fell 70 years ago. 

Events of the past 15 years suggest otherwise. 

We are witnessing today the denouement of an unusual 
epoch in European life, the age of the post-Holocaust Jewish 
dispensation. 

When the survivors of the Shoah emerged from the 
camps, and from hiding places in cities and forests across Eu- 
rope, they were met on occasion by pogroms. (In Poland, for 
instance, some Christians were unhappy to see their former 
Jewish neighbors return home, and so arranged their deaths.) 
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But over time, Europe managed to absorb the 
small number of Jewish survivors who chose 
to remain. A Jewish community even grew in 
West Germany. At the same time, the countries 
of Western Europe embraced the cause of the 
young and besieged state of Israel. 

The Shoah served for a while as a sort of inocu- 
lation against the return of overt Jew-hatred— but 
the effects of the inoculation, it is becoming clear, are wearing 
off. What was once impermissible is again imaginable. Memo- 
ries of 6 million Jewish dead fade, and guilt becomes burden- 
some. (In The Eternal Anti-Semite, the writer Henryk Broder 
popularized the notion that “the Germans will never forgive 
the Jews for Auschwitz.”) Israel is coming to be understood not 
as a small country in a difficult spot whose leaders, especially 
lately, have (in my opinion) been making shortsighted and 
potentially disastrous decisions, but as a source of cosmologi- 
cal evil— the Jew of nations. 

An argument made with increasing frequency— motivated, 
perhaps, by some perverse impulse toward psychological 
displacement— calls Israel the spiritual and political heir of the 
Third Reich, rendering the Jews as Nazis. (Some in Europe and 
the Middle East take this line of thought to an even more ex- 
treme conclusion: “Those who condemn Hitler day and night 
have surpassed Hitler in barbarism,” the president of Turkey, 


Recep Tayyip Erdogan, said last year of Israel.) 

The previously canonical strain of European 
anti-Semitism, the fascist variant, still flourishes 
in places. In Hungary, a leader of the right-wing 
Jobbik party called on the government— a gov- 
ernment that has come under criticism for white- 
washing the history of Hungary’s collaboration 
with the Nazis— to draw up a list of all the Jews 
in the country who might pose a “national-security risk.” In 
Greece, a recent survey found that 69 percent of adults hold 
anti-Semitic views, and the fascists of the country’s Golden 
Dawn party are open in their Jew-hatred. 

But what makes this new era of anti-Semitic violence in 
Europe different from previous ones is that traditional West- 
ern patterns of anti-Semitic thought have now merged with a 
potent strain of Muslim Judeophobia. Violence against Jews in 
Western Europe today, according to those who track it, appears 
to come mainly from Muslims, who in E ranee, the epicenter of 
Europe’s Jewish crisis, outnumber Jews 10 to 1. 

That the chief propagators of contemporary European 
anti-Semitism may be found in the Gontinent’s large and dis- 
enfranchised Muslim immigrant communities— communities 
that are themselves harassed and assaulted by hooligans asso- 
ciated with Europe’s surging right— is flummoxing to, among 
others, Europe’s elites. Muslims in Europe are in many ways 
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a powerless minority. The failure of 
Europe to integrate Muslim immi- 
grants has contributed to their exploi- 
tation by anti-Semitic propagandists 
and by recruiters for such radical proj- 
ects as the Islamic State, or isis. 

Yet the new anti-Semitism flourish- 
ing in corners of the European Muslim 
community would be impoverished 
without the incorporation of Eu- 
ropean fascist tropes. Dieudonne 
M’bala M’bala, a comedian of Erench 
Cameroonian descent who special- 
izes in Holocaust revisionism and 
gas-chamber humor, is the inventor 
of the quenelle, widely understood as 
an inverted Nazi salute. His followers 
have taken to photographing them- 
selves making the quenelle in front of 
synagogues. Holocaust memorials, 
and sites of past anti-Jewish terrorist 
attacks. Dieudonne has built an ideo- 
logical partnership with Alain Soral, 
the anti-Jewish conspiracy theorist 
and 9/11 “truther” who was for sev- 
eral years a member of the National 
Eront’s central committee. Soral was 
photographed not long ago making 
the quenelle in front of Berlin’s Holo- 
caust memorial. 

The union of Middle Eastern and 
European forms of anti-Semitic ex- 
pression has led to bizarre moments. 

Dave Rich, an official of the Commu- 
nity Security Trust, a Jewish organi- 
zation that monitors anti-Semitism in 
the United Kingdom, wrote recently: 

“Those British Muslims who verbally abuse British Jews on 
the street are more likely to shout ‘Heil Hitler’ than ‘Allahu 
Akhbar’ when they do so. This is despite the fact that their 
parents and grandparents were probably chased through the 
very same streets by gangs of neo-Nazi skinheads shouting 
similar slogans.” 

The marriage of anti-Semitic narratives was consummated 
in January of last year, during a so-called Day of Rage march in 
Paris that was organized to protest the leadership of the Erench 
president, Eranfois Hollande. The rally drew roughly 17,000 
people, mostly far-rightists but also many Erench Muslims. 

“On one side of this march, you had neonationalist and 
reactionary Catholics, who had strongly and violently op- 
posed gay marriage, and on the other side young people from 
the banlieues [suburbs] , supporters of Dieudonne, often from 
African and North African background, whose beliefs are 
based in opposition to the ‘system’ and on victimhood com- 
petition,” Simone Rodan-Benzaquen, the Paris director of the 
American Jewish Committee, told me. “What unites them is 
their hatred of Jews.” That day, on the streets of Paris, the anti- 
Hollande message was overtaken by another chanted slogan: 
“'Juif, la France n’estpas a toi”— “Jew, Prance is not for you.” 

Howard Jacobson, the Man Booker Prize-winning writer 



Top: Workers wash anti-Semitic graffiti 
from the Holocaust memorial at the former 
Krakow-Plaszow concentration camp in 
Poland, March 13, 2010. Bottom: Demonstra- 
tors make the quenelle at the Day of 
Rage protests against President Frangois 
Hollande in Paris, January 26, 2014. 


whose latest novel ^is a study of a 
future genocide in an unnamed but 
very English-seeming country of an 
unnamed people who very much re- 
semble the Jews, told me the book 
emerged from an inchoate but ever- 
present sense of anxiety. “I felt as if 
I was writing out of dread,” he said 
when we met recently near his home 
in London. 

“It will never go away, this hatred 
of Jews ... and the proof of this is that 
barely 50 years after the Holocaust, 
the desire for Jewish bloodletting 
isn’t over,” he said. “Couldn’t they 
have given us a bit longer? Give us 100 
years and we’ll return to it.” 

“I know this is a dangerous thing to 
say ... but the Holocaust didn’t satisfy.” 

I’ve spent much of the past year 
traveling across Europe, in search 
of an answer to a simple, but press- 
ing, question: Is it time for the Jews to 
leave? Europe is a Jewish museum and 
a Jewish graveyard, but after the war 
it became, remarkably— and despite 
Hitler’s best efforts— home once again 
to living, breathing Jewish communi- 
ties. Is it still a place for Jews who want 
to live uncamouflaged Jewish lives? 


II, “DON’T GO 
TO THE JEW” 

On the morning of March 19, 2012, 
a man named Mohamed Merah, a 
Erench citizen of Algerian descent, 
parked his motorbike in front of the entrance of a Jewish school 
in Toulouse called Ozar Hatorah, which is in a placid residen- 
tial neighborhood not far from the city center. Merah, who 
had been radicalized in a Erench prison and trained in an al- 
Qaeda camp in Pakistan, dismounted and almost immediately 
began firing a 9 mm pistol at students and the parents who 
were dropping them off. He killed a 30-year-old rabbi and 
his two sons, who were 3 and 6 years old. Merah then walked 
into the schoolyard, shooting at students. He chased down an 
8-year-old girl named Myriam Monsonego, catching her by the 
hair. Merah held her down and placed his 9 mm to her head, 
but the weapon jammed. He switched to another handgun, 
pressed it against her head, and fired. The sound of shooting 
had brought the school’s principal to the school yard. Yaacov 
Monsonego arrived to see Merah execute his daughter. 

Merah escaped on his motorbike. He was later shot and 
killed by police. Erench authorities said he was also respon- 
sible for the earlier killings of three French soldiers of Muslim 
background. In the theology of radical French Islamism, Mus- 
lims who cooperate with the state are as much an enemy as 
Jewish children. 

Ozar Hatorah, which is today known as Ohr Hatorah, is 
surrounded by a high wall, topped in places by barbed wire. 
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I visited the school in October with Nicole Yardeni, the Tou- 
louse representative of the national Jewish council. Yardeni 
wanted me to meet a physician named Charles Bensemhoun, 
who would explain, she said, the collapsing relationship 
between Toulouse’s 18,000 or so Jews and its much larger 
Muslim population. 

Bensemhoun, who is in his mid-50s, is Sephardic, born 
in Morocco. Three-quarters of France’s Jews are Sephardim, 
chased from Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia in the 1950s and ’60s. 

Many of Bensemhoun’s patients are North African Muslims. 
“These are people like me, who were born there,” he told me 
outside the school’s synagogue. “We speak the same language, 
literally”— he says he and his patients move easily between 
Arabic and French— “and we understand each other in very 
deep ways. They’re very comfortable with me as their doctor.” 
He went on, “But it’s changed in recent years. Now their chil- 
dren are telling them, ‘Don’t go to the Jew,’ ‘You can’t trust the 
Jew.’ They’ve become radicalized. It’s upsetting. The new gen- 
eration is anti-Semitic in a way that we haven’t experienced.” 

Are these patients listening to their children? “Yes,” he said. 
“In some cases, yes.” 

I asked him whether he thought he had a future in Toulouse. 
He smiled. “Does any Jew have a future in Toulouse?” The Jew- 
ish community is shrinking, Yardeni said. Some families are 
moving to Paris. Others are moving to Israel. 

The Merah attack was the gravest in the 
modern Jewish history of Toulouse (the 
slaughter of the city’s Jews by Crusaders 
in 1320 is presumed to have been bloodier). 

But the list of less tragic, though still dam- 
aging, attacks is long. Last July, Molotov 
cocktails were thrown at a Jewish cultural 
center; street harassment of Jews walk- 
ing to and from school and synagogue 
is common. Early last year, Yardeni and 
other Jews were banned from a left-wing demonstration 
called to protest homophobia and— of all things— anti- 
Semitism, because they were ruled to be Zionists. The local 
police record dozens of anti-Jewish hate crimes each year. 
“There is a point where it becomes difficult to stay,” Bensem- 
houn said. 

Monsonego, the school principal who saw his daughter 
murdered, came out of the synagogue. He is a small, slight 
man with a graying beard and a hesitant gait. We spoke pri- 
vately for a couple of minutes. I found him in some ways un- 
fathomable. I don’t understand how a father maintains his 
sanity after witnessing what he witnessed— but his daughter’s 
murder has not caused him to lose faith in God or in his work. 

Later, I asked Yardeni why the Monsonego family has re- 
mained in Toulouse. She herself is one of the city’s most visible 
Jewish leaders, and receives many veiled death threats. “If the 
leaders of the community run away, what will happen to the 
rest of the people?” she said. 

III. “JE SUIS JUIF” 

Like many of the banlieues that ring Paris, Montreuil bears no 
socioeconomic or aesthetic resemblance to the Paris of popular 
imagination. The architecture is rude, the parks are unkempt, 
and the people, many of them immigrants from North Africa, 


are estranged from la belle France. On the way to Montreuil, in 
the Metro, I passed defaced posters of the musician Lou Reed. 
Stars of David had been drawn on his nose. Other graffiti was 
less ambiguous: niqueles juifs— “Fuck the Jews.” 

I was visiting a vocational high school, the Daniel Mayer 
School. The school is associated with ort, which is a Russian 
acronym for the Society for T rades and Agricultural Labor, ort 
was founded in 1880 to educate the destitute Jews of the Pale 
of Settlement, the vast ghetto created by czarist Russia for its 
Jewish subjects. In France, ort schools educated a generation 
of Polish and Russian survivors of the Holocaust; today, they 
primarily educate the children of North African Jews. 

The Mayer School is housed in a seven-story building in 
Montreuil, near the Robespierre Metro station. The princi- 
pal, Isaac Touitou, gathered a group of students— mainly ages 
17 and 18— and teachers in the library to talk with me. These 
were mostly the children of striving working-class parents; the 
school, which has a reputation for rigor, is a ladder to the middle 
class. Its students graduate as opticians, dental technicians, ac- 
countants, computer programmers. The school also functions 
as a haven for young Jews living in a dangerous environment. 

“Once we get here we’re safe,” one of the students told me. 
“Getting here from home is the hard part.” Many of the students 
live in distant and equally perilous suburbs, including Sarcelles, 
the site of anti-Jewish riots this past summer; 
and Greteil, where Jews have suffered beat- 
ings and rapes by anti-Semitic gangs. 

Each of the 10 students had a story to tell 
about brutality. “I was in a public school in 
Greteil but I had to leave. People would yell 
at me in the halls: ‘Dirty Jew.’ ‘Pucking Jew.’ 
‘I want to kill all of you,’ ” a student named 
Paola said. “Two years ago they attacked 
my brother. They would always scream, ‘Go 
back to your country.’ They meant Israel.” 

The ORT school had itself been the target of harassment. 
Touitou described a recent incident in which about 20 or so stu- 
dents from a neighboring public school had gathered in front of 
the building and made the quenelle. 

The students I talked with in the library generally agreed 
that their future lay outside of Prance. “A lot of the Muslims 
hate us here,” a student named Alexandre said. His parents 
had already moved to Israel. They were two of the roughly 
7,000 French Jews who left for Israel in 2014. Alexandre would 
be joining them after graduation. 

Zionism, which at its essence is a critique of Europe— 
Theodor Herzl, its founder, interpreted the Dreyfus affair in 
Prance and the pogroms in Russia as invitations to seek an alter- 
native Jewish future outside of Europe— is perpetually resusci- 
tated by anti-Semitism. Paola said, “Those kids told me to go 
to Israel, so that’s what I’m doing.” Others were contemplating 
the possibility of life in Quebec, and some dreamt of America. 

The students talked about ways in which Jews concealed 
their identity. I’d heard that it had already become fairly com- 
mon practice in some of the apartment blocks in the banlieues 
for Jews to remove the mezuzot from their doors. A mezuzah 
is a piece of parchment that contains Bible verses and that is 
placed in a case and then affixed to a doorpost. In some sub- 
urbs, mezuzot had become pointers for those in search of Jews 
to harm. 


More than half 
of British Jews 
surveyed said 
they fear Jews 
have no future in 
Great Britain. 
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But the students told me something new. “Jewish people 
are telling other Jews to take down their mezuzot,” one of the 
students said. “ People are being pressured to hide that they are 
Jewish. The pressure can be very intense.” The impetus for this 
new campaign seems to have been an incident that occurred 
in early December, in which a group of robbers broke into an 
apartment in Creteil. They told the occupants that they knew 
they were Jewish, and therefore wealthy, and then they raped 
a 19-year-old woman in the apartment. 

“ Everyone is saying ‘Je suis Charlie’ today,” Wendy, another 
of the students, said, in reference to the popular slogan of sup- 
port for the slain Charlie Hebdo cartoonists. “But this has been 
happening to the Jews for years and no one cares.” 

“It would be nice if someone would say ‘Je suis JuifJ ” Sandy, 
another student, said. 

Everyone agreed that more attacks were inevitable. “Next 
week or next month, no one knows,” David Attias, a teacher at 
the school, said. “But it’s coming. Everyone knows it.” 

The next attack came that afternoon. I met with the stu- 
dents on the morning of January 9. Several hours later came 
the massacre at the kosher supermarket, about a mile away. 
One of the dead was a graduate of another ort school. 

IV. FEAR IN SWEDEN 

The most persecuted Jew in Europe is almost certainly Shneur 
Kesselman, the rabbi of Malmo, a city in southern Sweden. He 
was dispatched there by the Brooklyn-based Chabad Hasidic 
movement. 

Malmo, which sits across the Oresund from Copenhagen, 
has a population of roughly 300,000. This includes a large 
number, perhaps 50,000 or so, of Muslim immigrants. The Jew- 
ish community is much smaller— by some estimates, there are 
fewer than 1,000 Jews; the population has dropped by half in 
recent years. Malmo’s leadership has at times been at odds with 
Malmd’s Jews. A former mayor said that the city accepts “nei- 
ther Zionism nor anti-Semitism”— a statement that was taken 
as hostile by Jewish Swedes supportive of Israel’s existence. 

Acts of anti-Jewish harassment and vandalism are com- 
mon in Malmo, and Kesselman is a main target, because he 
is the only Jew there who still dresses in an identifiably Jewish 
manner— kippah, black hat, black coat, and long beard. Jewish 
teenagers in Malmo told me that wearing a Star of David neck- 
lace can incite a beating. Kesselman estimates that he has been 
the target of roughly 150 anti-Semitic attacks in his 10 years in 
the city, mainly verbal, but also physical. “There is a lot of curs- 
ing at me, and people sometimes throw bottles at me from their 
cars. Someone backed up their car in order to hit me,” he said 
when I met with him. Occasionally, he said, people spit on him. 

Donors recently provided him a car of his own, so he 
would not have to walk from his apartment to Malmd’s sole 
synagogue, except on the Sabbath, when Jewish law forbids 
driving. I attended services at the synagogue with Kesselman 
one Eriday night in January. The synagogue is a large, ornate. 
Moorish-style building that was constructed in 1903. Seven- 
teen others attended the service, most of them men in their 
60s. There was no police presence around the synagogue— 
Scandinavian governments have been far more lackadaisical 
about Jewish security than Trance’s- but the Jewish com- 
munity has its own security guards. Before I was allowed to 
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enter, a security officer, a Swedish 
Jew— playing a role similar to that 
of Dan Uzan, the Danish Jew killed 
in a mid-Eebruary attack on a syna- 
gogue in Copenhagen— quizzed me 
at length about my identity, asking 
me a series of idiosyncratic ques- 
tions designed to test whether I was, 
in fact, Jewish. (“What is the address 
of Chabad headquarters in Brooklyn? 
trained my whole life for this moment.) 

After services, I walked with Kesselman and a group of 
other worshippers through the dark city center. They set an 
extraordinarily fast pace. I fell in step with a young woman who 
was born and raised in Malmo but now lives in Israel. She was 
visiting her father, trying to convince him to leave. “He’s stub- 
born,” she said. “I worry about him here.” I noted that Israel is 
not pristinely safe. “It’s different. We protect ourselves there.” 

Kesselman and his wife, the parents of four young children, 
avoid venturing out in public as a couple, for fear of being 
targeted together. Earlier, I had asked Kesselman why he has 
stayed in Malmo. Because Malmd’s remaining Jews would 
have no rabbi if he were to go, he said. Also, many Chabad 
rabbis resist the urge to leave even dangerous areas, in order 
to honor the sacrifice of their brethren: in 2008, a Chabad 
representative and his wife, along with four other Jews, were 
murdered (after reportedly being tortured) by Pakistani jihad- 
ists during the lengthy siege of Mumbai. I asked Kesselman 
whether he was scared to stay in Malmo. “Yes, of course I’m 
scared,” he said. 

I spent one afternoon interviewing people in the main shop- 
ping mall of the Rosengard district, which is predominantly 
home to immigrants. Several of the Muslims I interviewed ex- 
pressed benign feelings toward Jews. They knew of Malmd’s 
reputation for anti-Semitism, and regretted it. A couple of 
others expressed objections to Israel’s existence, but absolved 
‘the Jews” of collective responsibility. But more common was 
conflation, and exaggeration. I asked several people to tell me 
where they find information about Jews and Israel. Television 
stations such as A 1 Jazeera and the Hezbollah station, Al-Manar, 
were cited, as was the preaching of Scandinavian imams. One 
Danish imam, Abu Bilal Ismail, became famous last year for 
urging worshippers in a Berlin mosque to kill Jews: “Count 
them and kill them to the very last one. Don’t spare a single 
one of them.” He later explained to a Copenhagen newspaper 
that he “never meant all Jews.” 

One man, an Iraqi refugee, told me, “The Jews have too 
much power everywhere.” Another man, of Sudanese back- 
ground, explained that the Koran itself warns Muslims to fear 
double-crossing by Jews. “They killed the prophets and tried 
to poison the Prophet Muhammad,” he said. I did not hear 
critiques of Israel’s occupation policies. I heard, instead, com- 
plaints about the Jews’ baleful influence on the world. 

V. THE PERSECUTION 
OF ANNE FRANK 

Many institutions are devoted to memorializing the Shoah, but 
very few are as iconic as the Anne Erank House, in Amsterdam. 
Each year, more than 1 million visitors— many of them Dutch 
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students— make their way up narrow flights of stairs to the per- 
fectly preserved “secret annex” where Anne F rank and her fam- 
ily hid until they were betrayed. 

The Anne Frank House, which is now encased inside a 
multimedia museum, is a signiflcant operation, employing 112 
people. I went one morning to talk with its head of education, 
Norbert Hinterleitner, about how the Jewish crisis in Europe 
is shaping the house’s pedagogical mission. There has always 
been tension in the public portrayal of Anne F rank. The specifl- 
cally Jewish qualities of her life have often been marginalized 
in literature, onstage, and in film, replaced with a more univer- 
sal and, to some, accessible message. 

I began the interview with a faux pas. A very large number 
of curators, guides, and directors in European Jewish mu- 
seums, in my experience, are not Jewish. This is due in part 
to the general lack of Jews, and to the very large number of 
museums— Europe is a vast archipelago of Jewish museums. 
And yet somehow I made the assumption that Hinterleitner 
was Jewish. 

“Tm Austrian, actually.” He didn’t know how many employ- 
ees at the museum were Jewish, but, he said, “there are some 
people who have Jewish lineage.” He then added, in what I took 
to be an effort to explain my initial confusion, “Some people 
here think I’m Jewish, because I’m dark and I have a big nose.” 

The Anne Frank House has never had a Jewish director 
(though Hinterleitner pointed out that at least two members 
of the board must have a “Jewish background”), and I would 
learn later that it is widely understood in Amsterdam’s Jewish 
community that Jews should not bother applying for the job. 
Hinterleitner said that the museum addresses anti-Semitism 
in the context of larger societal ills, but also that it recently 


issued a strong press statement condemning anti-Semitic acts 
in the Netherlands and elsewhere. He said the museum has 
made an intensive study of anti-Semitism in the Netherlands, 
and has learned that most verbal expressions of anti-Semitism 
in secondary schools come from boys and are related to soccer. 

The Anne Frank House is merely a simulacrum of a Jew- 
ish institution in part because, as its head of communications 
told me, Anne’s father said that her diary “wasn’t about being 
Jewish,” but also, Hinterleitner suggested, because a museum 
devoted too obsessively to the details of a particular genocide 
might not draw visitors in sufficient numbers. “We want peo- 
ple to be interested in this issue, people from all walks of life. 
So we talk about the universal components of Anne Frank’s 
story as well. Our work is about tolerance and understanding.” 

When I left, two policemen were patrolling the narrow street 
outside the museum. A temporary surveillance post had been 
erected just across from the entrance. I asked one of the officers 
whether this level of security was normal. He said the govern- 
ment had increased security around the museum last spring, 
shortly after a massacre at another Jewish site : On May 24, four 
people were murdered at the Jewish Museum of Belgium, in 
Brussels, allegedly by a French Muslim of jihadist bent named 
Mehdi Nemmouche. Two Israeli tourists, a French volunteer, 
and a Belgian employee of Muslim and Jewish descent were 
killed. Nemmouche had recently returned to Europe after a 
term with isis in Syria, where, according to a former Erench 
hostage of isis, his specialty was torturing prisoners. 

“If you have an anti-Semitic attack on Anne Erank’s house, it 
won’t be the first,” I said to one of the police officers. We have 
never had an attack, he said. 

Not on his watch. But it is fair to count the August 4, 1944, 
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them without question, and many thousands of European 
Jews— mainly, though not exclusively, French— have moved 
to Israel in recent years. 

The second way— and this is a historical astonishment— is 
that in 1933, the new leader of Germany announced himself 
as the foremost enemy of Jewish existence; today, Germany’s 
leader is among the world’s chief defenders of Jews. Chancellor 
Angela Merkel has made the defense of Jews a principle of the 
nation: “Germany’s support for Israel’s security is part of our 
national ethos, our raison d’etre,” she said in 2013. At a rally 
against anti-Semitism held last September at the Brandenberg 
Gate, in Berlin, Merkel said: “Anyone who hits someone wear- 
ing a skullcap is hitting us all. Anyone who damages a Jewish 
gravestone is disgracing our culture. Anyone who attacks a 
synagogue is attacking the foundations of our free society.” 

In France, Manuel Vails, the Socialist prime minister, is, if 
anything, an even more ardent defender of Europe’s Jews. He 
argues that the French idea itself depends on the crushing of 
anti-Semitism. 

“The choice was made by the French Revolution in 1789 to 
recognize Jews as full citizens,” he told me when I met him late 
last year in Paris. “To understand what the idea of the republic 
is about, you have to understand the central role played by the 
emancipation of the Jews. It is a founding principle.” 

In 1980, shortly after the bombing of the Rue Copernic 
synagogue, in Paris, which took the lives of four people, Ray- 
mond Barre, who was then the French prime minister, de- 
scribed the attack as one “that sought to target Jews who were 
in this synagogue and that struck innocent Frenchmen who 
were crossing Rue Gopernic.” 

France’s Jews were wounded by Barre ’s statement. To be 
excluded from the community of “innocent Frenchmen” by 


Gestapo raid on the house, which re- 
sulted in the arrest of the Frank family, 
as an anti-Semitic act. Anne died of ty- 
phus at the Bergen-Belsen concentra- 
tion camp, roughly one month before 
it was liberated by British forces. 

Anne Frank has become an obses- 
sion of modern anti-Semites. Her 
story— universally known, and deeply 
affecting— is a threat to the mission of 
the Holocaust-denial movement, and 
her youth and innocence challenge 
those who argue that Jews are innately 
perfidious. In Rome last summer, the 
slogan “Anne Frank is a liar” was 
spray-painted on walls in the former 
Jewish ghetto. In Lebanon, Hezbollah, 
the radical Shia group, has fought to 
keep her diary out of schools. In 2006, 
the Arab European League posted on 
its Web site a cartoon— this occurred 
during an earlier round of Europe’s 
endless, debilitating blasphemy wars— 
that featured a shirtless, postcoital 
Hitler in bed with a frightened dark- 
haired girl. “Write this one in your 
diary, Anne,” Hitler says. 

The police outside the Anne Frank 
House are not protecting it because it is an international sym- 
bol of tolerance and understanding. There are many interna- 
tional symbols of understanding scattered across Europe that 
are not first-tier targets of jihadist extremists. The police are 
guarding the Anne Frank House because it is, in fact, associ- 
ated with Jews, and Jews are under sustained attack in Europe. 


VI. HITLER IS DEAD 

In January, at a ceremony marking the 70th anniversary of 
the liberation of the Auschwitz death camp, the American 
businessman Ronald Lauder, who serves as the president of 
the World Jewish Congress, said acidly of Europe, “It looks 
more like 1933 than 2015.” He mentioned Jewish children 
afraid to wear a kippah on the streets of Paris, Budapest, and 
London; the sacking of Jewish stores; and attacks on syna- 
gogues; and he suggested that a slow-motion exodus from 
Europe was already under way. 

Things have gone terribly wrong for the Jews of Europe 
lately, but comparing 2015 to 1933, the year Hitler came to 
power, is irresponsible. As serious as matters have become for 
European Jews today, conditions are different from 80 years 
ago, in at least two profound ways. 

The first is that Israel exists, and has as its reason for being 
the ingathering of dispersed Jews. A tragedy of Zionism, the 
political movement to create a state for the Jews in their ances- 
tral homeland, is that it succeeded too late. If Israel had come 
into being in 1938, rather than in 1948, an untold but presum- 
ably very large number of European Jews who were denied 
refuge by the civilized nations, including the United States, 
would have been saved from slaughter. Today, of course, the 
Jews of Toulouse and Malmo understand that Israel will take 
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a prime minister is not something readily 
forgotten. Roger Cukierman, the head of 
France’s national Jewish council, told me 
that F rench Jews are grateful that Vails has 
been so willing to speak in their defense. 

Vails, whose father is Spanish, framed 
the threat of a Jewish exodus this way: 
“If 100,000 French people of Spanish 
origin were to leave, I would never say 
that France is not France anymore. But if 100,000 Jews leave, 
France will no longer be France. The French Republic will be 
judged a failure.” 

Vails is deliberate and— unusual for a French politician of 
the left— blunt in identifying the main culprits in the prolif- 
eration of anti-Jewish violence and harassment: Islamist ideo- 
logues whose anti-Semitic and anti-Western calumnies have 
penetrated the banlieues. But he goes further: France’s “new 
anti-Semitism” is also the product of what he understands to 
be a malicious sleight of hand on the part of Israel’s enemies 
to repackage anti-Semitism as anti-Zionism. 

“It is legitimate to criticize the policies of Israel,” Vails 
said. “This criticism exists in Israel itself But this is not what 
we are talking about in France. This is radical criticism of the 
very existence of Israel, which is anti-Semitic. There is an 
incontestable link between anti-Zionism and anti-Semitism. 
Behind anti-Zionism is anti-Semitism.” 

Frequently, Vails said, anti-Zionists let the mask slip. It is 
impossible, he said, to ascribe the attacks on synagogues— at 
least eight were targeted in France last summer— to anger over 
Israel’s Gaza policy. The demonstrators who chanted “Hamas, 
Hamas, Jews to the gas” at rallies in Germany last year clearly 
have more on their minds than Israel’s West Bank settlement 
policy— but evidently not everyone in authority believes that 
attacks on synagogues are axiomatically anti-Semitic: in 
early February, a German court ruled that the firebombing of 
a synagogue in the city of Wuppertal last year was motivated 
not by anti-Semitism but by a desire to bring “attention to the 
Gaza conflict.” 

Vails and Merkel think more clearly about the implications 
of Jewish persecution than many others in Europe. So too does 
David Cameron, the prime minister of the United Kingdom. 
When I met with Cameron in January, on his most recent visit 
to Washington, D.C., he expressed, with something close to 
Valls’s passion, a fear for the future of Britain’s Jewish minority. 
“The Jewish community in Britain has been there for centuries 
and has made an extraordinary contribution to our country,” 
he said. “I would be heartbroken if I ever thought that people 
in the Jewish community thought that Britain was no longer a 
safe place for them.” 

According to the Community Security Trust, 2014 saw the 
highest number of anti-Semitic incidents in the United King- 
dom, which is home to 300,000 Jews, since the organization 
began its monitoring efforts, in 1984: it recorded 1,168 anti- 
Semitic incidents. This is more than double the number of 
incidents in 2013, and exceeds the previous record, from 2009, 
of 931 incidents. In a recent survey conducted on behalf of the 
Campaign Against Anti-Semitism, a quarter of British Jews 
said they had considered leaving the country; more than half 
of those surveyed said they fear that Jews have no future in 
Great Britain. 


Cameron condemned demonstrators who took out their 
frustrations with Israel on Europe’s Jews. I asked him whether 
there existed in his mind a bright line that separates anti- 
Zionism from anti-Semitism. He answered: “I think it is unfair 
and wrong to lay at the door of Jewish communities of Europe 
policies pursued by the government of Israel that people might 
not agree with— just completely wrong.” 

He went on to say: “As well as the new threat of extrem- 
ist Islamism, there has been an insidious, creeping attempt to 
delegitimize the state of Israel, which spills over often into anti- 
Semitism. We have to be very clear about the fact that there is a 
dangerous line that people keep crossing over. This is a state, a 
democracy that is recognized by the UN, and I don’t think we 
should be tolerant of this effort at delegitimization. The people 
who are trying to make the line fuzzy are the delegitimizers.” 

The fight against anti-Semitism led by Merkel, Vails, and 
Cameron appears to be heartfelt. The question is, will it work? 
After the January massacres in Paris, the Erench government 
deployed several thousand soldiers to protect Jewish institu- 
tions, but it cannot assign soldiers to protect every Jew walking 
to and from the Metro. The governments of Europe are hav- 
ing a terrible time in their struggle against the manifestations 
of radical Islamist ideology. And the general publics of these 
countries do not seem nearly as engaged in the issue as their 
leaders. The Berlin rally last fall against anti-Semitism that 
featured Angela Merkel drew a paltry 5,000 people, most of 
whom were Jews. It is a historical truism that, as Manuel Vails 
told me, “what begins with Jews doesn’t end with Jews.” But 
this notion has not penetrated public opinion. 

Nevertheless, comparisons to 1933 remain overripe. 

“It’s not 1933 all over again, because it’s not generally ac- 
ceptable to try to mobilize political power by making explicitly 
anti-Semitic arguments,” David Nirenberg, a scholar of anti- 
Semitism at the University of Chicago, told me. “We’re not at 
a moment when you can make a mass democratic argument 
about Jews as aliens. The danger here, and the reason French 
Jews, for instance, fear not having Manuel Vails in office for- 
ever, is that if political power isn’t willing to protect European 
Jews against minority movements that legitimate themselves 
through anti-Zionist discourse, no one is going to protect them.” 

VII, THE COFFIN OR THE SUITCASE 

It is not 1933. But could it be 1929? Could Europe’s economic 
stagnation combine with its inability to assimilate and en- 
franchise growing populations of increasingly angry Muslims 
in such a way as to clear a path for volatile right-wing populism? 

A few weeks after the January massacres, I met with a group 
of aggrieved Jews in a cafe near the main synagogue in Sar- 
celles, the suburb that was the center of last summer’s anti- 
Jewish riots. Erench troops in combat gear patrolled the street. 
The synagogue is now also used as a base of operations for the 
more than 40 soldiers who have been assigned to protect the 
town’s Jewish institutions. 

“We’re very glad for the soldiers,” one of the men, who 
asked me to identify him only as Chaim, said. “But soldiers in 
the synagogues means that there is no life here, only danger. 
This is why I’m leaving.” It is, he said, using an expression com- 
mon during the Algerian civil war, a choice between le cercueil 
ou la valise— “the coffin or the suitcase.” 
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But another man, who asked to be called Marcel, responded 
that it would be cowardly to flee for Israel at the first appear- 
ance of Molotov cocktails. “Running, running, running,” he 
said. “That’s the Jewish way.” He said his parents had arrived in 
Sarcelles from Tunisia in 1967, driven out by anti-Jewish rioters 
who were putatively distressed by Israel’s victory in the Six-Day 
War. “We ran from Tunisia. We’re not running from here.” 

“But no one wants us here,” Chaim said. “They’ll attack us 
again as soon as the soldiers go.” 

I said that I didn’t think Manuel Vails was going to remove 
the soldiers anytime soon. 

Marcel laughed. “I don’t count on the Socialists. I would 
count on the National Front before I coimt on the Socialists.” 

It is disquieting, but no longer unusual, to hear Jews of North 
African descent express affinity for the National F ront. The pop- 
ularity of the party’s leader. Marine Le Pen, across non-Jewish 
(and non-Muslim) France is well documented; according to a 
recent poll, she is the leading presidential candidate for 2017. 

The January massacres created a moment for the anti- 
immigrant Le Pen; the refusal 
by the French government to 
invite her to participate in the 
giant unity march following the 
attacks only inspired more sym- 
pathy for her message, which is a 
simple one: the rise of Islamism in 
France poses an existential threat 
to the republican idea, and to the 
bedrock principle of laicite, or 
secularism— the notion that sect- 
arian identities must be subsumed 
to the concept of Frenchness. 

Le Pen, who inherited the Na- 
tional Front from her father, Jean- 
Marie, has worked diligently to 
bring her party closer to the F rench 
mainstream: no more thugs in 
leather jackets; no more public expressions of longing for 
Vichy; certainly no more Holocaust obsessiveness. (In 1987, 
Jean-Marie Le Pen famously said, “I ask myself several ques- 
tions. I’m not saying the gas chambers didn’t exist. I haven’t 
seen them myself... But I believe it’s just a detail in the history 
of World War IL”) 

Marine Le Pen is positioning herself as something of a 
philo-Semite. She is not under the illusion that she will sway 
large numbers of Jews to her side; in any case, the Jewish 
vote in France is minuscule. But people who follow her rise 
say she understands that one pathway to mainstream accep- 
tance runs through the Jews: if she could neutralize the per- 
ception that the National Front is a fascist party by winning 
some measure of Jewish acceptance, she could help smooth 
her way to the presidency. 

I met with Le Pen in February at her office in Nanterre, a 
Paris suburb. Outside the three-story National Front head- 
quarters is a statue of Joan of Arc; inside, posters of Le Pen’s 
father hang on the walls. Le Pen has a brisk manner and a well- 
honed skill of deflecting journalists’ questions. 

I told her I was shocked to And Jews in the banlieues who 
would look to the National Front for political salvation. She pro- 
fessed not to be shocked at all. 


“The reality is that there exist in France associations that are 
supposedly representative of French Jews, which have stuck 
with a software that came out of the Second World War,” she 
said, meaning that members of the Jewish leadership are still 
preoccupied with the threat of Nazi-like fascism. “For decades 
they have continued to fight against an anti-Semitism that 
no longer exists in France, for reasons of— how should I say 
this?— intellectual laziness. And by a form of submission to the 
politically correct. And while they were doing this, while they 
were fighting against an enemy that no longer existed, an anti- 
Semitism was gaining force in France stemming notably from 
the development of fundamentalist Islamist thought.” 

She went on, “ But indisputably today, many Jewish F rench 
feel unsafe in France, assaulted because they’re Jewish.” She 
offered a partial defense of the allegation— popularized by, 
among others. Fox News— that some neighborhoods are too 
dangerous for non-Muslims to enter. “I challenge anyone 
to walk through one of these neighborhoods with a French 
flag at 7 o’clock at night and come out physically intact. And 
I didn’t even say an Israeli flag,” 
she said, laughing. “Because 
then ... one wouldn’t have any- 
thing to wonder about.” 

I asked her whether she agreed 
with Prime Minister Valls’s notion 
that the departure of 100,000 
French Jews would be tragic for 
the country. I brought up Valls’s 
name on purpose: he and Le Pen 
may very well face each other in 
a future presidential contest, and 
Valls’s tough public statements 
about the threat of radical Islam 
seem motivated partly by a need 
to blimt Le Pen’s advantages with 
voters worried about terrorism. 

“I don’t see Jews as a commu- 
nity," she said. “I see fellow countrymen who are of Jewish 
faith but who are fellow coimtrymen, and I think that all French 
have the right to see themselves protected from the threats that 
weigh on them.” 

She went on to disparage France’s current leaders for what 
she judged to be their ineffectiveness in countering Islamism. 
‘Mr. Vails gave a grand and lovely speech,” she said, referring 
to his remarks after the January massacres, and then mocked 
his government’s plan to build a Web site called Stop Jihadism. 
‘In my view,” she said sardonically, “this is going to terrorize the 
fundamentalists.” 

Le Pen’s plan is more dramatic than anything offered so 
far by France’s two main parties: she would immediately strip 
‘jihadists” of their citizenship, end immigration, and reinforce 
laicite by limiting the public expression of religion. One mani- 
festation of France’s debate about secularism is the frequent 
arguments over the acceptance of Muslim dress in the public 
square, so I asked whether a France ruled by the National Front 
would also prohibit Jews from wearing a kippah in public. 

“I think the meaning is not the same,” she said. “To not ac- 
knowledge that is not to see reality. The meaning of the pro- 
liferation of the veil in France is not to be placed on the same 
plane as the wearing of the kippah. We know very well that 



January 16, 2015: Marine Le Pen, the popular leader 
of the right-wing National Front party, speaks about 
the Paris shootings the previous week. 
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the proliferation of the wearing of the veil— and in certain 
neighborhoods, the burka— is a political act. A female Mus- 
lim philosopher said, quite rightly, a little while ago, ‘A veiled 
woman is a walking morality lesson.’ ” 

Her message is clear, though for obvious reasons it has been 
skeptically received: her father may have been an enemy of the 
Jewish community, but she is a friend. 

“Jews,” she told me, “have nothing to fear from the National 
Front.” 


VIII. THE PROMISED LAND 

One evening this past September, Vice President Joe Biden 
and his wife, Jill, hosted a gathering in Washington to celebrate 
Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish newyear. The guests— political sup- 
porters, leaders of Jewish organizations, members of Congress, 
Jewish officials of the Obama administration, and the stray jour- 
nalist or two— gathered by the pool of the vice president’s house, 
on the grounds of the U.S. Naval Observatory. 

Biden was characteristically prolix. He talked about the 
Shoah, and about the many contributions Jews have made 
to American life, and he mentioned, as he invariably does 
in such settings, his first encounter with a legendary Israeli 
prime minister. 

“I had the great pleasure of knowing every prime minister 
since Golda Meir, when I was a young man in the Senate, and 
I’ll never forget talking to her in her office with her assistant— 
a guy named Rabin— about the Six-Day War,” he said. “The 
end of the meeting, we get up and walk out, 
the doors are open, and ... the press is taking 
photos ... She looked straight ahead and said, 

‘Senator, don’t look so sad ... Don’t worry. We 
Jews have a secret weapon.’ ” 

He said he asked her what that secret 
weapon was. 

“I thought she was going to tell me some- 
thing about a nuclear program,” Biden con- 
tinued. “She looked straight ahead and she 
said, ‘We have no place else to go.’ ” He paused, and repeated: 
“ ‘We have no place else to go.’ ” 

“Folks,” he continued, “there is no place else to go, and you 
understand that in your bones. You understand in your bones 
that no matter how hospitable, no matter how consequential, 
no matter how engaged, no matter how deeply involved you 
are in the United States ... there’s only one guarantee. There 
is really only one absolute guarantee, and that’s the state of 
Israel. And so I just want to assure you, for all the talk, and I 
know sometimes my guy”— President Obama— “gets beat up 
a little bit, but I guarantee you: he shares the exact same com- 
mitment to the security of Israel.” 

There was applause, and then photos, and then kosher cana- 
pes. I will admit to being confused by Biden’s understanding of 
the relationship between America and its Jewish citizens. The 
vice president, it seemed to me, was trafficking in antiquated 
notions about Jewish anxiety. 

Nearly 30 years ago, I moved to Israel, in part because I 
wanted to participate in the drama of Jewish national self- 
determination, but also because I believed that life in the Dias- 
pora, including the American Diaspora, wasn’t particularly safe 
for Jews, or Judaism. Several years in Israel, and some sober 


thinking about the American Jewish condition, cured me of that 
particular belief. 

I suspect that quite a few American Jews believe, as 
Biden does, that Jews can find greater safety in Israel than in 
America— but I imagine that they are mainly of Biden’s genera- 
tion, or older. 

A large majority of American Jews feels affection for Israel, 
and is concerned for its safety, and understands the role it plays 
as a home of last resort for endangered brethren around the 
world. But very few American Jews, in my experience, believe 
they will ever need to make use of the Israeli lifeboat. The 
American Jewish community faces enormous challenges, but 
these mainly have to do with assimilation, and with maintain- 
ing cultural identity and religious commitment. To be sure, 
anti-Semitism exists in the United States— and in my experi- 
ence, some European Jewish leaders are quite ready to furnish 
examples to anyone suggesting that European Jews might be 
better off in America. According to the latest EBI statistics, from 
2013, Jews are by far the most-frequent victims of religiously 
motivated hate crimes in America. But this is still anti-Semitism 
on the margins. A recent Pew poll found that Jews are also the 
most warmly regarded religious group in America. 

Eor millennia, Jews have been asking this question: Where, 
exactly, is it safe? Maimonides, the 12th-century philoso- 
pher, wrestled with this question continually, asking himself 
whether it was better for Jews to live in the lands of Esau— 
Christendom— or in the lands of Ishmael. 

“The thing about this question is that it is always about a 
decision made at a specific point in time,” 
David Nirenberg, the University of Chicago 
scholar, told me. “If you looked around the 
world in 1890, you might have said Germany 
and England were the best places. If you’re 
looking around the world in 1930, you could 
have made a good argument that the United 
States was not a great place for Jews.” 

Today, the world’s 14 million or so Jews 
are found mainly in two places: Israel and the 
United States. Israel has the largest Jewish population, slightly 
more than 6 million. The U.S. has about 5.7 million. Europe, 
including Russia, has a Jewish population of roughly 1.4 million. 
There are about 1 million Jews scattered across the rest of the 
world, including significant communities in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, South Africa, Australia, and Canada. 

It is not uncommon to hear European Jews argue today that 
their departure from the Continent would grant Hitler a post- 
humous victory. The desire of so many Jews in Europe to re- 
main in Europe, and remain European, is admirable. All across 
Europe— from Great Britain, where the situation does not feel 
so dire, to Sweden, where it does— I met Jews leading full Jew- 
ish lives. 

In Stockholm, I spent a day at a small Jewish institute 
called Paideia, which focuses in good part on classical text 
study. Its students are mainly young European Jews who have 
expressed a commitment to remaining in their home coun- 
tries. “These are not naive people, and they are not suicidal,” 
the institute’s founding director, Barbara Spectre, said. “They 
grew up with a full understanding of the Holocaust and its 
implications. The fact that they are staying in Europe testifies 
to something that we must respect: there is going to be Jewish 
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life in Europe. There is a certain nobility about the decision to 
stay in Europe.” 

On the other hand, there is this: a 2013 survey conducted 
by the European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights found 
that 60 percent of Sweden’s Jews fear being publicly identified 
as Jewish. 

Critics of the Jews have often called us stiff-necked, but 
sometimes this insult can be understood as a compliment. And 
yet, stubbornness for the sake of stubbornness has a half-life. 

One night, I had dinner in Brussels with Ariella Woitchik, a 
senior official in the European Jewish Congress, and her hus- 
band, Gregory, a lawyer. The congress lobbies the European 
Union on matters related to the well-being of Jews. Woitchik’s 
job demands that she be publicly committed to the perpetu- 
ation of European Jewish life, but she seems to come by this 
feeling honestly. “On a moral and philosophical level, the 
question is, why should we leave?,” Woitchik said. “Belgium 
is our country.” 

I told them of my visit, earlier that day, to the Jewish Mu- 
seum of Belgium, the recent massacre site. The museum, by 
necessity, is not well marked. When I asked police officers on 
the street whether I had indeed found the museum, one asked 
me, “Why?” 

“Because I want to visit,” I said. 

“Why?” he asked. 

I gave what turned out to be the correct answer: “Je suis Juif." 
In a courtyard I foimd a plaque memorializing the victims of 
last May’s attack. It read, in French, Dutch, and English: 

This aggression against a specific culture, aims at isolating 
the relevant community from the population of which it is an 
integral part. With unanimous consent, the Jewish Museum 
of Belgium considers that the continuation and the develop- 
ment of its activities are the most appropriate answer to this 
barbarian act. 

So admirable— but also, perhaps, so futile. What I did not 
find at the museum were visitors; I was the only person there. 

Woitchik admitted she is hesitant these days to attend ser- 
vices at her synagogue. “If we have children,” she said, “I’m 
worried about sending them to the Jewish schools, because 
they’re targets. But in the public schools, Jewish kids are 
themselves individual targets of anti-Semitic bullying ...” She 
trailed off. 

“Maybe we’re just kidding ourselves,” she finally said. 

I tend to think they are. European Jewry does not have a 
bright future. A declining population (the German Jewish 
community in 2013 recorded 250 births and more than 1,000 
deaths); the return of old habits of anti-Semitic thought; the 
rise of the far right in a period of stagnation and cultural crisis; 
the waning of Shoah consciousness; the inability of European 
states to integrate Muslims; and the continued radicalization 
of a small but meaningful subset of those Muslims— all of this 
means that Jews across large stretches of Europe will live for 
some time to come with danger and uncertainty. (Perhaps the 
saddest, and most debasing, comment I saw from a Jewish 
leader came in the wake of the Copenhagen synagogue attack, 
from Jair Melchior, the head of Denmark’s Jewish commu- 
nity, who was arguing that anti-Jewish activity in the country 
was relatively mild. “It’s not a dangerous anti-Semitism,” he 
told Reuters. “It’s spitting, cursing, like that.”) Of course it is 
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February 15, 2015: A man worships 
in the Ohel Abraham synagogue, 
near where the anti-Semitic riots in 
Sarcelles erupted last summer. 

possible, in ways that were not 8o years 
ago, for Jews to dissolve themselves 
into the larger culture. But for Jews who 
would like to stay Jewish in some sort of 
meaningful way, there are better places 
than Europe. 

Despite all of this, we will not witness 
a mass exodus anytime soon. It is not so 
easy to pick up from one place and move 
to another. The Jews, the “ever-dying 
people,” in the words of the late historian 
Simon Rawidowicz, have a gift for self- 
perpetuation. “All Jewish stories come 
to an end,” the German Jewish novelist 
Maxim Biller told me recently, “but then 
they just keep going.” 

The Israeli government, as one might 
expect, is interested in accelerating the 
departure of Jews from Europe. Israeli 
leaders have lectured French Jews about 
the necessity of aliyah, or emigration 
to Israel, in ways that have displeased 
French leaders, including the prime 
minister, and have also frustrated some 
French Jewish leaders. “To all the Jews 
of France, all the Jews of Europe, I would 
like to say that Israel is not just the place 
in whose direction you pray. The state 
of Israel is your home,” the Israeli prime 
minister, Benjamin Netanyahu, said af- 
ter the kosher-market attack. (He reprised this entreaty after 
the attack in Copenhagen a month later.) 

Even some French Jews who are contemplating aliyah, and 
who tend toward the right end of the Israeli political spectrum, 
told me that they found Netanyahu’s remarks unhelpful. Oth- 
ers noted that life in Israel is not especially tranquil. Jews die 
violently in Israel, too. And while the presence of so many Jews 
in one narrow place has created a dynamic country, it has also 
created a temptation for those inclined toward genocide. In 
2002, Hassan Nasrallah, the leader of Hezbollah, reportedly 
said in a speech that if the Jews “all gather in Israel, it will save 
us the trouble of going after them worldwide.” 

The argument for Israel is one that has been made since 
Theodor Herzl witnessed the humiliation of Alfred Dreyfus: 
Jews living in their own country are at least masters of their 
own fate. No more relying on the fleeting kindness of Christian 
princes or the caprice of Ottoman viziers. Or, for that matter, 
on the continued embrace of a French prime minister or the 
uncertain mercies of the National Front. Israel’s success, or 
failure, is largely in Jewish hands. 

Yet Israel’s future as a Jewish haven is an open question. 
Alain Finkielkraut, the F rench philosopher who is a harsh critic 
of his country’s management of the jihadist threat, is also a 
strong critic of current Israeli policy. “It is an irony of history 
that people who move to Israel as Jews might be moving to 
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a state that in the next decades becomes a bi- 
national state with a Jewish minority, because 
of the occupation of the West Bank and the set- 
tlements,” he told me when we talked in Paris 
in January. “Moving from France to escape the 
attacks of Arabs to a country that will not be 
Jewish does not make a lot of sense.” 

L ast spring, on a visit to Chisinau, the 
capital of Moldova, the former Soviet re- 
public situated between Romania and 
Ukraine, I met a delightful group of Jews 
in their teens and 20s, most of whom had 
learned only recently that they were Jewish. 

This is a common occurrence in Europe’s east; 
the collapse of communism has allowed Jews 
to admit to themselves, and to their children, the truth of their 
origins. (This is becoming a phenomenon in other countries as 
well. A 2008 genetic study found that about 20 percent of the 
populations of Spain and Portugal have some Jewish heritage.) 
Barbara Spectre, the Jewish educator in Sweden, calls these 
people the “dis-assimilated.” The youth group I encountered 
meets each week to learn Jewish prayers and sing Jewish songs. 

The modest rebirth of Jewish life in Chisinau is a remarkable 
thing, because Chisinau, which is known in Russian as Kishinev, 


, T ^ 

’ 5.' , “ ^ was the location, in 1903, of one of the most 

terrible pogroms in European history— 
a pogrom that turned tens of thousands of 
Jews toward Zionism, and sent many more 
on the path to America. Included in this 
latter group was a branch of my family. My 
grandfather grew up in a pogrom-afflicted 
village, not far from Kishinev, called Leova. 
One afternoon, I met Moldova’s then- 
1 prime minister, lurie Leaned, to discuss the 

return of another sort of European histori- 
cal pathology— Vladimir Putin’s attempt to 
rebuild the Russian empire at the expense of, 
among others, Leanca’s small and hapless 
country. The prime minister, a progressive, 
pro-Western politician, was eager to make 
his case for American support, but he was 
especially eager to tell me of his sadness 
that Moldova is home to so few Jews today. 
He was touchingly sincere; my grandfather 
would have been moved— and incredulous. 
As I was leaving, the prime minister men- 
tioned that he was trying to raise funds to 
build a Jewish museum in Chisinau. The 
parliament is willing, he said, but the coun- 
try is poor. “A friend of mine said I should 
ask the Rothschilds for help,” he said. “Do 
you know any Rothschilds?” 

The next day, I drove an hour south- 
west to Leova. My grandfather had painted 
vivid pictures of his shtetl youth, and Leova, 
which has not left poverty in the intervening 
century, came alive before my eyes. Here 
was the river where he watered the half- 
blind family horse; here was the Jewish cem- 
etery; here, down a muddy path, was the old 
synagogue; here was the church where the 
priests denounced the Christ-killers. 

There are no Jews left in Leova. What 
used to be the synagogue is now a gym- 
nasium; the caretaker tried to sell it to me. 
The Holocaust history of Leova is incom- 
pletely known, but the last Jews appear 
to have been rounded up in late 1941 by 
Germany’s Romanian allies. According 
to records in the Moldovan State Archives, 
this group included six people who I 
believe were part of my grandfather’s fam- 
ily, among them five children, ages 15, 12, 9, 
7, and 3. Their last known destination was 
a concentration camp in Cahul, in what is 
today southern Moldova. 

I am predisposed to believe that there is no great future 
for the Jews in Europe, because evidence to support this belief 
is accumulating so quickly. But I am also predisposed to think 
this because I am an American Jew— which is to say, a per- 
son who exists because his ancestors made a run for it when 
they could. K\ 


Jeffrey Goldberg is a national correspondent for The Atlantic. 
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Can the mind exist apart from the body? Many people— including some doctors— who have had near- 
death experiences believe that it can, and that such experiences are evidence of an afterlife. Amid the 
battle between the “experiencers” and the skeptics, medical researchers seeking proof of whether the 
mind can exist beyond the body may be getting closer to understanding the nature of consciousness. 
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EAR-DEATH EXPERIENC ES have gotten a lot of 
attention lately. The 2014 movie lHeaven Is forReall about 
a young boy who told his parents he had visited heaven 
while he was having emergency surgery, grossed a 
respectable $91 million in the United States. The book it 
was based on, published in 2010, has sold some 10 mil- 
lion copies and spent 206 weeks on the New York Times best-seller list. Two 
recent books by doctoYS- \ProofofHeaven\ by Eben Alexander, who writes 
about a near-death experience he had wh ile in a week-long coma brought on 
by meningitis, and | To Heaven and Back, [ by Mary C. Neal, who had her NDE 
while submerged in a river after a kayaking accident— have spent 94 and 36 


weeks, respectively, on the list. (The subject of \The Boy Who Came Back From 


Heavenl published in 2010, recently admitted that he made it all up.) 


Their stories are similar to those told in dozens if not hun- 
dreds of books and in thousands of interviews with “NDErs,” 
or “experiencers,” as they call themselves, in the past few de- 
cades. Though details and descriptions vary across cultures, 
the overall tenor of the experience is remarkably similar. 
Western near-death experiences are the most studied. Many 
of these stories relate the sensation of floating up and viewing 
the scene around one’s unconscious body; spending time in a 
beautiful, otherworldly realm; meeting spiritual beings (some 
call them angels) and a loving presence that some call God; 
encountering long-lost relatives or friends; recalling scenes 
from one’s life; feeling a sense of connectedness to all creation 
as well as a sense of overwhelming, transcendent love; and 
Anally being called, reluctantly, away from the magical realm 
and back into one’s own body. Many NDErs report that their 
experience did not feel like a dream or a hallucination but was, 
as they often describe it, “more real than real life.” They are 
profoundly changed afterward, and tend to have trouble fit- 
ting back into everyday life. Some embark on radical career 
shifts or leave their spouses. 

Over time, the scientific literature that attempts to explain 
NDEs as the result of physical changes in a stressed or dying 
brain has also, commensurately, grown. The causes posited 
include an oxygen shortage, imperfect anesthesia, and the 
body’s neurochemical responses to trauma. NDErs dismiss 
these explanations as inadequate. The medical conditions 
under which NDEs happen, they say, are too varied to explain a 
phenomenon that seems so widespread and consistent. 

Recent books by Sam Parnia and Pirn van Lommel, both 
physicians, describe studies published in peer-reviewed jour- 
nals that attempt to pin down what happens during NDEs 
under controlled experimental conditions. Parnia and his col- 
leagues published results from the latest such study, involving 
more than 2,000 cardiac-arrest patients, in October. And the 
recent books by Mary Neal and Eben Alexander recounting 
their own NDEs have lent the spiritual view of them a new 
outward respectability. Mary Neal was, a few years before 
her NDE, the director of spinal surgery at the University of 


Southern California (she is now in private practice). Eben Al- 
exander is a neurosurgeon who taught and practiced at several 
prestigious hospitals and medical schools, including Brigham 
and Women’s and Harvard. 

It was Alexander who really upped the scientific stakes. He 
studied his own medical charts and came to the conclusion 
that he was in such a deep coma during his NDE, and his brain 
was so completely shut down, that the only way to explain 
what he felt and saw was that his soul had indeed detached 
from his body and gone on a trip to another world, and that 
angels, God, and the afterlife are all as real as can be. 

Alexander has not published his medical findings about 
himself in any peer-reviewed journal, and a 2013 investiga- 
tive article in Esquire questioned several details of his account, 
among them the crucial claim that his experience took place 
while his brain was incapable of any activity. To the skeptics, his 
story and the recent recanting of The Boy Who Came Back From 
Heaven are just further evidence that NDEs rank right up there 
with alien abductions, psychic powers, and poltergeists as fod- 
der for charlatans looking to gull the ignorant and suggestible. 

Yet even these skeptics rarely accuse experiencers of 
inventing their stories from whole cloth. Though some of 
these stories may be fabrications, and more no doubt become 
embellished in the retelling, they’re too numerous and well 
documented to be dismissed altogether. It’s also hard to ig- 
nore the accounts by respected physicians with professional 
reputations to protect. Even if the afterlife isn’t real, the sensa- 
tions of having been there certainly are. 

There is something about NDEs that makes them scientifi- 
cally intriguing. While you can’t rely on an alien abduction or a 
spiritual visitation taking place just when you’ve got recording 
instruments handy, many NDEs happen when a person is sur- 
rounded by an arsenal of devices designed to measure every 
single thing about the body that human ingenuity has made 
us capable of measuring. 

What’s more, as medical technology continues to improve, 
it’s bringing people back from ever closer to the brink of death. 
A small, lucky handful of people have made full or nearly full 
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recoveries after spending hours with no breath or pulse, buried 
in snow or submerged in very cold water. Surgeons sometimes 
create these conditions intentionally, chilling patients’ bod- 
ies or stopping their hearts in order to perform complex, dan- 
gerous operations; recently they have begun trying out such 
techniques on severely injured trauma victims, keeping them 
between life and death until their wounds can be repaired. 

All of this makes NDEs perhaps the only spiritual experi- 
ence that we have a chance of investigating in a truly thor- 
ough, scientific way. It makes them a vehicle for exploring 
the ancient human belief that we are more than meat. And 
it makes them a lens through which to peer at the workings 
of consciousness— one of the great mysteries of human exis- 
tence, even for the most resolute materialist. 

Which is how I found myself last summer in Newport 
Beach, California, at the annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Association for Near-Death Studies (iands), which 
has been a formal organization since 1981. 1 wanted to know: 
What makes a person start believing that he has truly seen the 
other side? Why does one person’s other side look so similar 
to so many other people’s? And is there a way for science to 
get at what’s really going on? 


HE CONFERENCE HAD the joyous, clubby atmo- 
sphere of a reunion; many of the people had clearly 
known one another for years. Attendees wore strips 
of ribbon in different colors bearing legends such 
as SPEAKER, PANELIST, VOLUNTEER, and, for those who have 
had a near-death experience, experiencer. The program 
included panels and workshops on everything from “What 
Medical Neuroscience Can Learn From NDEs” to “Sacred 
Geometry Dance: Creating a Vortex to 
Open to the Divine” and “Group Past- 
Life Regression.” 

The opening talk, by Diane Corco- 
ran, the association’s president, was 
clearly for newbies; the main ballroom, 
which seats about 300 people, was al- 
most empty. She began by outlining the 
wide variety of circumstances in which 
people have NDEs— “heart attack, 
near-drowning, electrocution, terminal 
illness, combat fatigue”— then moved 
on to the typical characteristics of the 
experience. She referred to Bruce Grey- 
son, one of the first doctors to study 
NDEs seriously, who developed a scale 
that rates the intensity of an experience 
on 16 separate counts, such as feelings of 
joy, encountering spiritual beings, and 
a sense of being separated from one’s 
body. The scale assigns a score of o to 2 for each count, al- 
lowing for a maximum possible score of 32. A 7 or higher is 
classified as an NDE, and according to one study, the average 
score among people who report such an experience is about 15. 

However, Gorcoran emphasized, the long-term effects of 
an NDE are as important an indicator of whether you’ve had 
one as the experience itself. Many people, she said, don’t re- 
alize for years that they’ve had an NDE, and piece it together 
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only after they notice the effects. These include heightened 
sensitivity to light, sound, and certain chemicals; becoming 
more caring and generous, sometimes to a fault; having trou- 
ble with timekeeping and finances; feeling unconditional love 
for everyone, which can be taxing on relatives and friends; and 
having a strange influence on electrical equipment. At one 
conference of NDErs, Corcoran recounted, the hotel’s com- 
puter system went dovm. “You put 400 experiencers in a hotel 
together, something’s gonna happen,” she said. The scattered 
audience chuckled approvingly. 

Corcoran herself wore two name badges. One said her 
name and trailed a multicolored strip of ribbons like an un- 
rolled window blind reading 35 years, legacy society, ask 
ME, and HERE TO SERVE, (“it Started as a joke,” she told me 
of adding ribbons at each conference, “and it became a tradi- 
tion.”) The other badge said the colonel: her long career 
includes a series of senior nursing posts in the Army Nurse 
Corps (she has a doctorate in nursing management). She first 
encountered NDEs when, as a junior nurse, she served at Long 
Binh, the largest army base in Vietnam, in 1969. 

“Nobody was talking about them,” Corcoran said when we 
met over breakfast. “A young man told me about [an NDE] 
and I had no idea what he was talking about, but I could see 
the emotion and intensity of it for him.” Since then, she has 
been trying to get the medical profession to take NDEs more 
seriously. “Death and dying is not something most physicians 
deal with very well to begin with,” she noted drily. “So when 
you start to talk about phenomena where you leave your body 
and see and hear things, you’re way out of their ballpark.” 

More recently, she had been trying, with difficulty, to find 
veterans of the Iraq and Afghanistan wars who were willing to 
talk about any NDEs they might have had. “I was always ada- 
mant in the Army that this is a medical 
issue. I tell [doctors] they have to make 
up their own minds, but there are lots 
of patients who’ve had this experience, 
and if you’re going to take care of them, 
you have to have this information.” 



RITTEN ACCOUNTS of 
near-death experiences— 
or things that sound like 
them— date back at least to 
the Middle Ages, and some researchers 
say to ancient times. The medical jour- 
nal Resuscitation recently published a 
brief account of the oldest known medi- 
cal description of an NDE, written by an 
18th-century F rench military doctor. But 
the modern era of research into near- 
death experiences is generally said to 
have begun in 1975. That was the year Raym ond A. Moody Tr., 
a philosopher turned psychiatrist, publishe d Life After Lift , a 
book based on interviews with some 50 experiencers. 

Moody’s book set off a steady stream of memoirs, TV 
shows, and articles. Since then, a small community has 
emerged of psychiatrists, psychologists, cardiologists, 
and other specialists. They share Moody’s belief that 
consciousness— the mind, the soul, call it what you will— may 
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exist in some nonmaterial form, independent of but 
closely connected to the brain, and that NDEs may 
be able to provide evidence of it. The leading mem- 
bers of this coterie have distinguished careers at re- 
spectable universities and hospitals. They blurb one 
another’s books and give talks on spirituality and the 
nature of consciousness. 

Of those books, probably the single best overview 
is The Handbook of Near-Death Experiences: Thirty 
Years of Investieation, an anthology published in 
2009. As The Handbook outlines, by 2005 dozens of 
studies involving nearly 3,500 subjects who reported 
having had NDEs had become material for some 
600 scholarly articles. Many of these articles are in 
the Journal of Near-Death Studies, the iands house 
journal— which, the association proudly notes, is 
peer-reviewed. But many others are in mainstream 
medical publications. A search in Eebruary on 
PubMed, a database that is maintained by the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine (and that doesn’t include 
the IANDS journal in its index), turned up 240 papers 
mentioning near-death experiences. 

Most of the NDE studies have been retrospective, 
meaning the researchers looked for people who’d 
had such an experience to come forward and be 
interviewed. That poses a couple of problems, sci- 
entifically speaking. It means the subjects were self- 
selecting, so they might not be representative. Eor 
instance, people who’d had scary NDEs might have 
been less eager to tell their stories than people who’d 
had uplifting ones. (One of the arguments you hear 
for why NDEs are not hallucinations of the dying 
brain is that so many of the stories contain similar 
features; but it’s notable that, while some studies 
indeed report only the well-known positive experi- 
ences, unpleasant NDEs account for a combined 
23 percent of reports across a dozen different studies. 

They get far less attention, and certainly don’t seem 
to sell nearly as many books.) Most of the interviews 
took place years after the fact, so memories might 
have been faulty. And most important, retrospective 
studies make it pretty much impossible to obtain 
reliable data on what was actually happening to the 
subjects’ bodies and brains while they felt their souls 
were elsewhere. 

About a dozen prospective studies have been 
published, several of them in recent years. In these, 
researchers typically arrange for every consenting 
patient who survives a specific medical emergency (such as 
a cardiac arrest) at a hospital to be interviewed as soon as 
possible thereafter. The patients are asked open-ended ques- 
tions about what, if anything, they experienced while doctors 
were trying to revive them. If they report anything unusual, 
the researchers check their medical records and the accounts 
of people who treated them, looking for things that might ex- 
plain the experience or show that their brain was shut down 
at the relevant time. All told, these studies have collected the 
near-death experiences of just under 300 people. 

The goal for those who believe the mind really does leave the 
body is to find a verified case of what one prominent researcher 


has termed “apparently nonphysical veridical perception”— in 
other words, having an experience during which you see or 
hear things you otherwise couldn’t have perceived that are 
later confirmed to have actually happened. {Veridical means 
‘not illusory.”) An out-of-body experience is only one of the 16 
possible elements of a near-death experience on the Greyson 
scale, and the proportion of experiencers who report having 
had one varies widely from one study to another. 

As the only stage in an NDE that involves perceiving the 
physical rather than the spiritual world, an out-of-body experi- 
ence has the most potential to convince skeptics. If you could 
prove that someone saw or heard things that brain science 
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says they could not have seen or heard, you would have, at 
the very least, evidence that our understanding of the brain 
is even more incomplete than we thought, and at most, a sign 
that a conscious mind can exist apart from a living body. 

As a result, reports of veridical perception have a totemic 
significance among NDErs. One of the most celebrated is 
the story of “Maria,” a migrant worker who had an NDE dur- 
ing a cardiac arrest at a hospital in Seattle in 1977. She later 
told her social worker that while doctors were resuscitating 
her, she found herself floating outside the hospital building 
and saw a tennis shoe on a third-floor window ledge, which 
she described in some detail. The social worker went to the 


window Maria had indicated, and not only found the shoe but 
said that the way it was placed meant there was no way Maria 
could have seen all the details she described from inside her 
hospital room. 

That social worker, Kimberly Clark Sharp, is now a bub- 
bly 6o-something with a shock of frizzy hair who acted as my 
informal press officer during the conference. She and her story 
are an iands institution; I heard several people refer to “the 
case of Maria’s shoe” or just “the tennis-shoe case.” 

But while Maria’s shoe certainly makes for a compelling 
story, it’s thin on the evidential side. A few years after being 
treated, Maria disappeared, and nobody was able to track her 
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down to further confirm her story. 

A case with a lot more evidence is that 
of Pam Reynolds, a singer-songwriter. 

In 1991 Reynolds, then 35, underwent 
surgery to remove a huge aneurysm at 
the base of her brain. Worried that the 
aneurysm might burst and kill her dur- 
ing the operation, her surgeon opted 
for the radical move of “hypothermic 
cardiac arrest”— chilling her body to 
60 degrees Fahrenheit, stopping her 
heart, and draining the blood from 
her head. The cooling would prevent 
her cells from dying while deprived of 
oxygen. When the doctors restarted her 
heart and warmed her body back up, 
she would, in effect, be rebooted. 

To make absolutely sure that Reyn- 
olds’s brain was completely inactive dur- 
ing the operation, the medical team put small speakers into 
her ears that played rapid, continuous clicks at too decibels— a 
sound level described as equivalent to that produced by a lawn 
mower or a jackhammer. If any part of her mind was working, 
that insistent clicking would show up as electrical signals in the 
brain stem, which the surgeons were monitoring on an electro- 
encephalogram. 

The machine confirmed that for a number of minutes 
Reynolds was effectively dead in both brain and body. Yet 
after the surgery she reported having had a powerful NDE, 
including an out-of-body experience, and accurately recalled 
several details about what was going on in the operating room, 
such as the shape of the bone saw used on her skull, snatches 
of conversations between the medical staff, and the staff 
listening— rather inappropriately, she remembered thinking— 
to “Hotel California” (“You can check out any time you like, 
but you can never leave”). For the near-death-experience 
community, Reynolds is Exhibit A. 

But none of Reynolds’s reported veridical perceptions 
happened while her EEC recorded a flat line. They all took 
place before or after, when she was under anesthetic but very 
much alive. “Anesthesia awareness” is gen erally e.stimated to 
affect roughly one in 1,000 patients. (See “Awakening,” ly 
Joshua Lang, in the January/February 2013 Atlantic.) 'I'here- 
fore, the skeptical argument goes, Reynolds could have heard 
snatches of conversation; she might have deduced some 
things about the bone saw from the noise it made or the vibra- 
tion of it against her skull; and she might have reconstructed 
some false memories out of details she’d noticed before or 
after the operation. 

In 2011, a year after Reynolds died (of heart failure), the 
Journal of Near-Death Studies devoted an entire issue to a de- 
bate about her case, in which a skeptic and two believers ar- 
gued over such minutiae as the duration of the noise played 
by the speakers in her ears, the way bone conducts sound, and 
esoteric theories of how exactly a nonphysical mind might be 
able to perceive physical stimuli. Summing it up, Janice Miner 
Holden, the journal’s editor, concluded that cases like Reyn- 
olds’s “provide imperfect data that probably can never result 
in definitive evidence.” 

Other cases of apparent veridical perception are, at the 
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very least, intriguing— but there are sur- 
prisingly few. For a chapter she wrote in 
The Handbook of Near-Death Experiences, 
Holden scoured the literature in search 
of such accounts. Leaving out sources 
like the personal memoirs published 
after Raymond Moody’s 1975 book and 
focusing mostly on books published 
before 1975 and systematic studies by 
researchers and medics, she collected 
about too reports of veridical percep- 
tion during a near-death experience. 
Only 35 included accounts of details 
that the authors were able to verify as 
fully accurate with a source other than 
the experiencer. There was not a single 
clincher— an absolutely inarguable case 
of someone seeing something that only a 
disembodied spirit could have seen. 
Which is why a few studies have tried to take advantage of 
the unique circumstances under which NDEs tend to happen, 
to create a foolproof method for testing veridical perception. 


o GET THE KIND OF EVIDENCE for a dis- 
embodied consciousness that would satisfy a sci- 
entist, you need a good study protocol. Turns out, 
it’s not hard to devise one. In The Handbook, Janice 
Holden outlines it: 

In a place where NDEs are likely to occur, plant some per- 
ceptual stimulus and then interview everyone who survives 
a near-death episode in the vicinity of that stimulus to deter- 
mine whether they perceived it ... Place the stimulus so that 
it is perceivable by an NDEr but not by other people in the 
area; in fact, to rale out the possibility that an interviewer or 
others might intentionally or unintentionally convey the con- 
tent of the stimulus to the NDEr through normal — or even 
paranormal — means, arrange it so that the stimulus is not 
known even to the research team or associates. 

To date, six studies have tried some form of this method, 
mostly on cardiac-arrest patients, and all have failed to find 
an ironclad case of veridical perception. All involved placing 
some stimulus— a picture or a symbol on, say, a piece of pa- 
per or an electronic display— in a high location, visible only 
if you were floating near the ceiling. The research designers 
did their best to make sure that nobody— not the doctors or 
nurses, not the patient, and not whoever interviewed the pa- 
tient afterward— would know what the stimulus was until after 
the interviews were over. (Getting the hospital staff to respect 
this protocol, Holden reports, wasn’t always easy.) 

The latest and largest such attempt was the so-called 
Aware study, led by Sam Parnia of the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, published in Resuscitation last October. In 
it, 15 participating hospitals in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Austria installed shelves bearing a variety of 
images in rooms where cardiac-arrest patients were likely to 
need reviving. 

The results of the Aware study immediately highlight the 
key problem with this kind of research: it’s very hard to get 
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enough data. Over four years, the study recorded a total of 
2,060 cardiac arrests. (There were more than that, but the 
researchers weren’t able to record them all.) Of those pa- 
tients, 330 survived, 140 of whom were judged well enough 
to be interviewed and agreed to participate. Of those 140, 
101 made it past a screening interview; the others were un- 
able to continue, “predominantly due to fatigue.” Of those 
101, nine remembered experiences that counted as an NDE 
on the Greyson scale, and two remembered an out-of-body 
experience. Of those two, one became too ill to interview fur- 
ther. That left just one subject who could recount what he’d 
seen in detail. 

That one case is tantalizing. The patient, a 57-year-old man, 
described floating up to a corner of the room, seeing medical 
staff work on him, and watching himself be deflbrillated. Ac- 
cording to Parnia’s paper, several of the details he described 
checked out. What’s more, after triangulating the patient’s de- 
scription with the workings of the defibrillator, the researchers 
think he may have seen things that happened for as long as 
three minutes after his heart stopped. 

If true, that would be remarkable. On an EEG, the brain 
typically flatlines within about 20 seconds of the heart stop- 
ping. Gardiopulmonary resuscitation gets enough blood 
flowing to slow cell death, but not enough to Are up the brain. 
Unlike the brain of someone under anesthetic or in a coma, 
this patient’s brain should have completely switched off until 
his heart started beating on its own again. 

Still, the clinching evidence remains elusive. Even though 
the Aware study’s hospitals collectively installed about 1,000 
shelves with the special images at various locations, only 
22 percent of the cardiac arrests happened somewhere with a 
shelf nearby. The star patient’s wasn’t one of them. 


T’s LITTLE WONDER that, next to transcendent 
NDE stories, experiencers And the explanations that 
science has to offer unsatisfying. There is no shortage 
of scientific theories about what causes near-death 
experiences— or at least, what might— but they are cold, un- 
appealing, and incomplete by comparison with what NDErs 
say happened to them. 

It’s well established, for instance, that an oxygen shortage 
(hypoxia), which is a common result of a cardiac arrest, can 
lead to disorientation, confusion, or hallucinations. A glitch at 
the temporoparietal junction, a part of the brain that acts as a 
kind of integrator of data from all your senses and organs and 
plays an important role in assembling them into your overall 
perception of your body, can produce an out-of-body experi- 
ence. It’s been suggested that too much carbon dioxide (hyper- 
cardia) may give people a feeling of separation from their body 
or of being in a tunnel (though there’s not much evidence of 
this). Neurochemicals might play a part in triggering halluci- 
nations or creating a sense of peace. And so on. 

Doctors who are sympathetic to experiencers’ claims have 
no shortage of rebuttals to these materialist explanations. Sam 
Parnia, Pirn van Lommel, and others devote lengthy sections 
in their books to them. Ultimately, what the rebuttals boil 
down to is that while these explanations may look plausible, 
there’s no evidence that they actually do explain what’s going 
on. Many NDEs happen without one or another of the above 
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uprooting ferns and hedge, 
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— Robert Morgan 


Robert Morgan’s new collection, Dark Energy, will be published 
this spring. 


scientiflcally measurable conditions. And those conditions 
often happen without an NDE. Enough data simply haven’t 
been recorded to establish correlation, let alone causation. 

What’s more, it’s hard to see how there can be enough data, 
at least when the experimental method is to look at records of 
cardiac-arrest cases. Parnia’s Aware study turned up just nine 
patients with NDEs at 15 hospitals in four years. A Slovenian 
prospective study published in 2010, which did And a correla- 
tion between NDEs and hypercarbia in heart-attack patients— 
though no correlation with hypoxia— had only 52 patients in 
the sample, and only 11 of them reported NDEs. 

There is one newish bit of research that the materialist 
camp has seized on. A study at the University of Michigan, pub- 
lished in 2013, took anesthetized rats and stopped their hearts. 
Within 30 seconds, the rats’ EEG brain signals flatlined— but 
first they spiked, with an intensity that suggested that different 
parts of the brain were communicating with one another even 
more actively than when the rats were awake. 

This sort of communication is thought to be a key step in 
perception; effectively, the brain’s various areas are compar- 
ing notes on the stimuli they’re getting. If humans experience 
the same death spike as rats, it may mean that the brain goes 
into a Anal, hyperactive spasm when its oxygen supply is cut as 
it tries to figure out what is happening. If so, that heightened 
activity might explain why people who say they had an NDE 
report that what they experienced seemed more real than the 
physical world. 

But once again, the fact that the explanation is plausible 
doesn’t make it true. If researchers like Parnia can convincingly 
show that a patient like the man in the Aware study can have 
flashes of conscious awareness minutes or more afterthe heart 
stops, the whole debate will flare up again. Eor now, the death 
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spike remains just one more disjointed piece of the NDE puzzle, 
which we have not yet figured out how to assemble. 

So where next for the science of near-death experiences?, I 
asked Susan Blackmore, a British psychologist who is perhaps 
the best-known scientific skeptic of the spiritualist explana- 
tions for NDEs. After having her own powerful out-of-body 
experience as a young woman, she started investigating para- 
normal claims, and devoted much of her career to scientifi- 
cally explaining them. 

As far as Blackmore is concerned, the mystery has mostly 
been solved. We already know, she says, that a hyperactive 
brain under the stress of approaching death can trigger any or 
all of the above phenomena. The big remaining question, she 
wrote in an e-mail, is this: 

We see all of these aspects in isolation— spontaneously, with 
various drugs, in illness and so on — but in the NDE they tend 
to unfold in a specific order. Why is this? We might guess that 
it has something to do with a cascade of neurotransmitters or 
possibly the way hyperactivity spreads or ... ? I do not know 
the answer here but I guess we will soon find out. 

I think that a scientific answer to Blackmore’s question- 
why so many NDEs follow a similar sequence— would do more 
than merely complete the puzzle of how they happen. It would 
also help us understand why NDEs have such a profound ef- 
fect on those who experience them. One of the speakers at 
the conference, Alana Karran, an executive coach who led a 
guided meditation that retraced the steps of a typical NDE, 
helped me understand the significance of that sequence. It is, 
she pointed out, similar to the hero’s journey, or quest narra- 
tive, the structure that the American writer and mythologist 
Joseph Campbell identified and named the “monomyth” in 
1949. The quest underlies just about every form of storytelling, 
from religious myth to Greek epic to Hollywood blockbuster 
to personal memoir. In this structure, a protagonist is shaken 
out of his normal way of life by some disturbance and— often 
reluctantly at first, but at the urging of some kind of mentor 
or wise figure— strikes out on a journey to an unfamiliar realm. 
There he faces tests, battles enemies, questions the loyalty of 
friends and allies, withstands a climactic ordeal, teeters on the 
brink of failure or death, and ultimately returns to where he 
began, victorious but in some way transformed. 

Many of the NDEs people relate follow some version of 
this structure. In Proof of Heaven, Eben Alexander describes 
his experience as beginning with him trapped in a dark place, 
a kind of semitransparent mud or “dirty Jell-O,” filled with 
“grotesque animal faces,” that comes to feel progressively 
more claustrophobic and frightening. Eventually, something 
pulls him up into “the strangest, most beautiful world Td ever 
seen”— an idyllic countryside. There he encounters a beauti- 
ful girl riding on a butterfly’s wing, who tells him he is “loved 
and cherished, dearly, forever,” and accompanies him on a 
trip to a light-filled void where he meets a divine being who 
unlocks for him many secrets about the universe. After spend- 
ing some time going back and forth between the two realms, 
he descends one last time into the dark place where he began, 
only this time the grotesque creatures have been replaced by 
the faces of people praying for him. 

The hero’s journey is so pervasive in storytelling (indeed, 
some would say Campbell ruined modern entertainment by 


identifying it) because it is so aspirational. It offers the pos- 
sibility of an escape from something that holds you back, and 
a transformation into something better. 

Nobody at the conference better personified the hope for 
redemption and transformation than Jeff Olsen, one of the 
two keynote speakers. Olsen’s story, which he has told in two 
books and in various videos on YouTube, is gut-wrenching: His 
car crashed after he fell asleep at the wheel while driving his 
family back from vacation. Lying in the wreckage with his back 
broken, one arm nearly torn off, and one leg destroyed, he was 
for awhile conscious enough to register that his 7-year-old son 
was crying but his wife and infant son were silent. In I Knew 
Their Hearts, one of his books, he writes, “What do you say to 
a man who feels responsible for the death of half his family?” 

The answer— at least if you are a spiritual being— is “You 
are perfect; you are my son as much as anyone ever was; and 
you are divine.” That is what Olsen recounts hearing— or 
feeling, or having somehow transmitted to him— as part of a 
“brain dump” during his near-death experience. He seemed 
to find himself in a room with a crib, holding the son who had 
been killed. When he picked him up, he in turn felt himself 
being enveloped by a loving presence that he understood to 
be his “divine creator.” 

This is key to what makes near-death experiences so 
powerful, and why people cling so strongly to them regard- 
less of the scientific evidence. Whether you actually saw a di- 
vine being or your brain was merely pumping out chemicals 
like never before, the experience is so intense and new that 
it forces you to rethink your place on Earth. If the NDE hap- 
pened during a tragedy, it provides a way to make sense of that 
tragedy and rebuild your life. If your life has been a struggle 
with illness or doubt, an NDE sets you in a different direction: 
you nearly died, so something has to change. 

And that brings us back to Susan Blackmore’s question: If 
NDEs are only the result of your brain going haywire, why 
do so many of them follow a sequence that just happens to 
track our most basic narrative structure of transformation 
and renewal? 


HERE APPEARED TO BE nobody at the Confer- 
ence who thought that near-death experiences are 
just a product of physical processes in the brain. But 
there were several people whose talks promised to 
address the science of NDEs. 

Alan Hugenot is a middle-aged mechanical engineer who 
walks and talks with a kinetic intensity, as if he can barely keep 
himself from ricocheting off the walls. His session was called 
“Leading-Edge Science of the Afterlife.” Taking the audience 
through a hodgepodge of advanced physics and mysticism, he 
concluded that the entire universe is conscious and that this 
explains both near-death experiences and certain paradoxes 
of quantum theory. 

As someone with a physics degree, I know that Huge- 
not’s theory is full of holes, but I also know that the basic 
idea of a conscious universe is neither crazy nor new. Erwin 
Schrodinger, one of the fathers of quantum physics, was an 
avid student of Hindu philosophy, and believed something 
similar. There’s a long tradition of leading scientists holding 
religious and mystical beliefs. 
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But what makes them scientists is that they know and 
maintain the distinction between scientific theories, which 
must be testable against observable evidence, and mysticism 
or speculation. So at the end of Hugenot’s talk, I asked him to 
tell me how his theory is testable. He didn’t answer the ques- 
tion at first, but eventually said that there are experiments that 
could be designed. 

Had he designed them?, I asked. 

“No, I haven’t had the chance to do that yet.” 

More sedate was Robert Mays, a professorial figure with 
a Sigmund Freud beard who outlined a detailed theory he’d 
developed with his wife, Suzanne. Mays proposed that a 
nonmaterial consciousness— a “mind 
entity”— could direct the physical brain, 
like the Wizard of Oz pulling levers 
behind a curtain. This, Mays said, is the 
explanation that resolves both the prob- 
lem of how a series of electrical impulses 
in the brain becomes the sensation of 
consciousness and the mystery of near- 
death experiences. 

Mays, at least, was extremely spe- 
cific about which brain cells he thinks 
the mind entity interacts with in order 
to control the brain. He even has some 
ideas about what the mind entity might 
be in physical terms: “a finely differen- 
tiated structure of minute oscillating 
electric or magnetic dipoles,” he and 
Suzanne have written. When I asked 
him how his theory might be tested, he 
said that one could measure the influence of a person’s “en- 
ergetic field” on “living neurons in vitro.” Which would be 
fine, except that his idea of the energetic field is something 
no physicist has ever seen. 

For all their differences in style and subject matter. Mays, 
Hugenot, and others are offering similar visions: large, all- 
encompassing explanations that link things people know to 
be true with things they would like to be true and that bring 
a sense of order to the universe. It makes sense that NDErs 
would find such stuff compelling. 

But why was there so much resistance at the conference 
to real, solid science? At my breakfast with Diane Corcoran, 
I asked her why nobody at the conference seemed to be dis- 
cussing the materialist position. 

“Over the years, and with the research that’s been done, 
we’ve moved past that,” she said. “There’s always a skeptic or 
two, but we don’t bring them into this environment, because 
this is meant to be a supportive environment, not a questioning 
one.” She added, “We put out a call for papers, but we’ve never 
had a skeptic put in a paper.” 

“They probably feel that they wouldn’t be welcomed,” I said. 

“That’s probably true!” she replied. “But we’re trying to ex- 
pand the field, and there’s a lot of work in consciousness ex- 
isting outside the brain.” One prominent researcher, she said, 
argues that “when someone publishes a paper saying ‘This is 
r/ic explanation,’ it’s not even worth respondingto. Most people 
who do that have not investigated the field in any serious way.” 

At some level, I find this reasonable. A lot of writing about 
NDEs does not merely question experiencers but ridicules 


them. And it’s true that the scientific explanations, while plau- 
sible, aren’t conclusive. 

Nonetheless, at the conference I encountered not just re- 
sistance to but a great many misconceptions about science. 
In the hotel corridors, I ran into Hugenot. The whole point of 
scientific theories, I said, is that they have to be testable. Test- 
able means falsifiable: you have to be able in principle to do an 
experiment that might show a theory to be wrong. If I were to 
drop the cup of coffee I was holding, for instance, and it didn’t 
go all over the floor but instead floated off down the corridor, 
that would falsify the theory of gravity. Every time the theory 
survives such a test, our confidence in it increases. But our 
belief in the theory always remains pro- 
visional: we’re constantly on the lookout 
for situations in which it might not hold 
true. So how, I asked, is a conscious uni- 
verse testable? 

He parried the question with soph- 
istry: If you let the coffee cup go, you say 
it’ll fall down. But which way is down? 
If you change perspective and imagine 
the ground above us, maybe down is 
up. I moved to hold the cup up over his 
head and offered to test that theory. He 
laughed loudly and nervously. 

By the third day of the conference, I 
was starting to despair of finding a voice 
of reason. Everyone seemed to be on a 
spectrum ranging from pseudoscience 
to full-blown mysticism, with a lot of 
sheer ignorance in the middle. That’s 
when I encountered Mitch Liester. 

Liester, a tall, craggily handsome psychiatrist who trained at 
the University of Colorado and the University of California at 
Irvine, has a gentle, accepting manner that makes you want to 
tell him everything. His medical training made him skeptical 
about near-death experiences, he told me. But while he was in 
school his grandfather had one, and then he kept on meeting 
other experiencers— not always patients. “People just began 
talking to me.” 

Liester also allowed that he himself had had a “near-death- 
like experience”— something with the features of an NDE, 
though he wasn’t near death or on any hallucinogens when it 
happened. So, I asked him, where does he himself stand on the 
idea that mind and body are separate? 

“My rational brain doesn’t quite believe it but, having expe- 
rienced it, I know it’s true. So it’s an ongoing discussion Tm 
having with myself” 

Is there a middle ground, I asked, between the spiritualists 
and the materialists? It’s hard to find one, he conceded. “A lot 
of materialist scientists don’t seem to think it’s a serious field 
of scientific inquiry ... Meanwhile, many people who’ve had 
near-death experiences aren’t that interested in the science.” 

Every Monday, Liester has breakfast with a small, eclectic 
group. It includes a physicist, a materials scientist, an artist, a 
chaplain with a philosophy degree, and a hospice counselor 
who is also a Native American sun dancer. They talk about 
how to take NDE research forward with a rigorous scientific 
attitude but an open mind. “I think there is a way to bridge 
the gap,” he said. 
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In our conversation and in a sub- 
sequent e-mail, Liester outlined a few 
areas that researchers might pursue 
more deeply. They could image the 
brains of people while they’re in trances 
or other “transcendental” states. They 
could study people who claim special 
spiritual powers, such as shamans. They 
could try to probe the nature of the 
memories formed during NDEs, and 
how they differ from ordinary memories 
(Liester is working on this). They could 
devise experimentally sound ways to test 
the claims of people who say they have 
become sensitive to electromagnetic fields or can interfere with 
electronic devices. They could do more research into the death 
spike that the University of Michigan researchers found in rats, 
and perhaps even attempt to isolate it in human patients. And 
so on. 

Above all, he said, no matter how you explain them, near- 
death experiences are pivotal events in people’s lives. “It’s a 
catalyst for growth on many different levels— psychologically, 
emotionally, maybe even physiologically.” 

VEN IF RESEARCH ultimately shows— as most sci- 
entists assume it will— that NDEs are nothing more 
than the product of spasms in a dying brain, there is a 
good reason to pursue the investigation, which is that 
they pose a challenge to our understanding of one of the most 
mysterious issues in science: consciousness. 

The boundary between life and death, which used to be 
thought sharp, has grown ever fuzzier. In a recent overview 
paper titled “Death and Consciousness,” Sam Parnia acknowl- 
edged research confirming that, contrary to popular belief, 
what causes brain damage when you stop breathing for more 
than a few minutes isn’t only the lack of oxygen per se. Brain 
cells deprived of oxygen can take many hours to decay to the 
point of no return, especially if kept cold— hence the cases of 
people reviving after being buried in snowdrifts or falling into 
freezing lakes. What causes much of the damage, rather, is 
the sudden return of oxygen to brain cells in a rush of blood 
and chemicals, known as “post-resuscitation syndrome.” New 
medical techniques are making it increasingly possible to pre- 
vent such damage and reanimate people who would once have 
been declared unequivocally dead. 

To some people, this is simply further evidence that the 
mind must be able to exist independently of the body— or else 
where does it go when the brain is dead? To materialists, it is 
evidence of the opposite: the mind doesn’t “go” anywhere, any 
more than the image from a slide projector goes somewhere 
when you switch the projector off. Rather, it shows that the 
mind and consciousness are emergent properties of the brain, 
knitted together somehow by all the physical and chemical 
processes in our nervous system. 

But if so, then how does that knitting occur? This is the cru- 
cial question for consciousness studies. George A. Mashour, 
one of the co-authors of the University of Michigan study on 
rats, is firmly in the materialist camp. He notes that if it’s hard 
to explain how a healthy brain produces consciousness, it’s 


even harder to explain how an impaired 
brain near death produces such vivid, 
‘hyper-real” sensations. “Whether there 
can be a scientific explanation for NDEs 
is a critical flash point for the science of 
consciousness,” he told me. 

If we could establish that spikes in 
neural activity occur in a dying human 
brain like the ones Mashour and his col- 
leagues saw in rats, that could both help 
explain near-death experiences and give 
us some clues about the neurobiological 
nature of consciousness. Humans aren’t 
rats, though. Mashour says it’s unlikely 
that we can collect enough useful data on people who’ve had 
NDEs in the midst of a cardiac arrest and lived to tell the tale. 
But his study on rats, he says, at least “illuminated the possibil- 
ity” that to explain near-death experiences you need not “aban- 
don the connection between the brain and consciousness.” 

The question of how consciousness emerges is in fact likely 
to be one of the defining problems of the 21st century, when we 
might first be able to create machines as complex as the human 
brain. Will those machines be conscious? How will we be able 
to tell? Will consciousness be for them anything like it is for 
us? And what will the implications be for us as their creators? 
These are questions we will be able to answer only by under- 
standing intimately what our own consciousness consists of 
Finally, it’s worth doing rigorous research on near-death ex- 
periences if for no other reason than to rule out at least some of 
the spiritual explanations. Those who believe fervently in an 
afterlife may never be swayed. There are, after all, plenty of 
beliefs that people hold despite overwhelming scientific evi- 
dence to the contrary (think vaccines, or global warming) . But 
science advances only by acknowledging the limits of what it 
knows and slowly pushing them back. There are no grounds 
for sneering at people’s beliefs about NDEs until the work has 
been done to debunk them. 

Let’s say experiments are done, and there is finally a com- 
prehensive, scientifically rigorous, and materialist account of 
what causes an NDE. What then? Does it mean that all the sto- 
ries people tell of seeing angels and meeting their deceased 
relatives are just fairy tales to be ignored? 

I would say no. What I saw at the conference— even at its 
most bizarre— showed me that even a hard-core materialist 
can learn a great deal from NDEs about how people make 
sense of the things that happen to them— and above all, about 
the central role that the stories we tell play in shaping our sense 
of who we are. 

On this, Susan Blackmore, the arch-skeptic, feels similarly. 
She concluded her e-mail to me by scolding those who persist in 

the false and unhelpful black and white comparison between 
NDEs as “true, wonderful, spiritual etc. etc.” [versus] NDEs 
as “JUST a hallucination of no importance.” The truth, it 
seems to me, is that NDEs can be wonderful, life-changing 
experiences that shed light on the human condition and on 
questions of life and death. H 


Gideon Lichfield, a former science reporter for The Economist, 
is a senior editor at Quartz. 
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Why 

WOIKEIS 

WON’T UNITE 


Globalization and technology have gutted the labor movement, 
and part-time work is sabotaging solidarity. 

So how to challenge the politics of inequality? 

BY KIM PHILLIPS-FEIN 

Illustration by Owen Smith 



O N A GUSTY APRIL MORNING ini914, 
a gun battle broke out between Colo- 
rado National Guardsmen and a group 
of striking coal miners. The strikers had 
been living in tents in a field after be- 
ing evicted from their company-owned 
homes in town. Several miners (includ- 
ing a 12-year-old boy) were shot to death, and when the canvas 
shelters caught on fire, ii children and two women were killed 
by the smoke. Nor did the guardsmen, buttressed by private 
security guards, remain unscathed: four were killed over the 
course of the day, and more in the week that followed. 

The Ludlow Massacre, as it became known, was but one 
skirmish in a protracted, often violent conflict that raged 
throughout the United States during the early years of the 20th 


century. A radical social change was at stake: Would the miners, 
meat-packers, silkworkers, garment makers, and steelworkers 
of the newly industrial nation be able to join labor unions 
in order to bargain over the terms of their work— their wages, 
their hours, the safety of their jobs? One contemporary 
journalist described the tent colonies as “the outward sign of 
civil war.” 

Almost 100 years later, the attention of the country was 
once again galvanized by a tent city— this one in Zuccotti Park, 
a few blocks away from the New York Stock Exchange. Initially 
the inspiration of a few activists determined to call attention 
to poverty in the midst of New York’s extreme wealth. Occupy 
Wall Street— like the early labor movement— tapped into a 
widespread sense of dispossession and fear, this time in the 
wake of the 2008 financial panic and the recession. 
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The Ludlow strikers, were they able to 
time-travel to Lower Manhattan in 2011, 
would have found much that seemed 
familiar, starting with the statistics 
about economic inequality: the richest 
1 percent of the nation controls 40 per- 
cent of the wealth and earns 20 percent 
of the national income, proportions 
similar to those in the early 20th cen- 
tury (and up from about 25 percent and 
9 percent, respectively, in the 1970s). 
The miners would have recognized, too, 
the anger about widespread unemploy- 
ment, the spectacle of lavish upper-crust 
consumption, and the increasing influ- 
ence of private money in politics. 

But they might well have wondered: 
Where are the unions? Even though it got 
some support from labor groups, Occupy 
Wall Street was more directly focused on 
unemployment, student-loan and con- 
sumer debt, and the generous terms of 
the 2008 bailout for the flnancial sector 
than on specific issues related to work- 
ing conditions. The Occupy movement 
has unquestionably had an influence 
on activism in New York and else- 
where (even helping to mobilize dem- 
onstrations in response to the deaths of 
Michael Brown and Eric Garner). It has 
also played a key role in revitalizing de- 
bates about income inequality. But these 
accomplishments have not translated 
into a revival of workplace organizing. 

The rolling one-day strikes staged 
last year by low-wage workers at fast- 
food restaurants and convenience stores 
demanding $15 an hour and a path to 
union recognition were a reminder of 
what’s missing. In 2014, only 6.6 per- 
cent of the private-sector workforce be- 
longed to a union— about the same rate 
as in the era of Ludlow. Among public- 
sector workers the figure is higher (about 
35 percent) , but a lower proportion of the 
total workforce is unionized than in any 
other period since the late 1930s, shortly 
after the signing of the National Labor 
Relations Act. In 1914, the labor move- 
ment stood at the beginning of what 
would be a long upswing; now its gains 
have been almost completely reversed. 

As anxiety about inequality and the 
erosion of the middle class rises, so 
does awareness that still more seismic 
changes are ahead in a landscape of 
work where long-term employment is 
on the wane. Today, both professional 
and low-wage jobs are dominated by an 
ideology of “flexibility ’’—and by a reality 


of transient relationships between em- 
ployers and employees. Those ties are 
getting only more tenuous as the “on- 
demand economy” takes off, with the 
spread of Uber-style instant consumer 
services. A media beat that had all but 
disappeared seems to be making a ten- 
tative comeback. Politico has started a 
section devoted entirely to labor issues 
in response to reader interest. The 
Huffington Post now employs a full-time 
labor reporter. 

Today, the labor 
movement’s deeline is 
widely eonsidered an 
irreversible reality. 

So far, though, the fraught future of 
labor in the U.S. has notably failed to gen- 
erate public protest on a significant scale. 
Nothing in American politics compares 
with the civil-rights crusade, the move- 
ment against the Vietnam War, or the 
labor wars of the late 19th and early 20 th 
centuries. Could that change? Might the 
future possibly hold a resurgence of the 
indignation about class disparities— 
and about the labor and economic cir- 
cumstances they reflect— that was once 
focused on the workplace? 


T oday, the labor movement’s 
decline is widely considered 
an irreversible reality— the in- 
evitable outcome of globalization and 
automation, and the norm for a post- 
industrial economy, hardly worthy of 
comment. When discussions turn to 
the glaring and still growing imbalance 
of power between working-class and 
elite interests in our political system. 
Republicans celebrate the free market 
and certainly don’t invoke a return of 
unions. But neither do most Democrats. 
Why this is so, why it’s a problem, and 
what if anything might be done to revive 
the politics of work— these issues are the 
subject of two very dif ferent books: the 
historian Steve Eraser’s TheA^eofAcqui- 
\escence}^ nd }pnly One Thing Can Save Us , 
by Thomas Geoghegan, a longtime labor 
attorney. 

Eraser offers a sweeping, forcefully 
argued comparison between, on the 
one hand, the economy, ideology, and 
politics of the first Gilded Age and, on 
the other, the contemporary political 
scene. Geoghegan undertakes a far 


more personal assessment. In the dis- 
arming style of a self-deprecating law- 
yer in a beleagured field, he describes 
his experiences representing workers 
in Chicago, which he treats as a micro- 
cosm of the problems that labor faces 
across the nation. 

Both authors make a case that grap- 
pling with inequality in a meaningful 
way will require more than overhaul- 
ing taxes on the rich or government 
programs that aid the poor. The current 
liberal roster of solutions for income 
stagnation— Thomas Piketty’s notion 
of a global wealth tax, Elizabeth War- 
ren’s push for cheaper college loans, the 
economist Austan Goolsbee’s proposal 
to direct 3 percent of GDP to educational 
opportunities, from preschool to com- 
munity college— can’t help sounding 
wishful in the current political climate. 
In any case, Geoghegan emphasizes, a 
narrow focus on skill building is an in- 
adequate approach to tackling inequities, 
especially in an economy increasingly 
premised on short-term employment. 

In a system as skewed as ours cur- 
rently is toward elite interests, he and 
Eraser urge a return to “the labor ques- 
tion” as the key to confronting not just 
the economic gap but its political and 
cultural consequences. To begin to 
restore some semblance of the demo- 
cratic culture and values that inequality 
erodes, we need to pay attention to work 
itself, and to the economic leverage and 
the political and social solidarity that can 
grow out of the workplace. 

Eraser and Geoghegan are well aware 
of the paradox they’ve set for them- 
selves: the very place they herald as a 
potential crucible of power for Ameri- 
cans struggling for security has been 
hollowed out, and the realm of work has 
been transformed in ways that the Lud- 
low miners likely wouldn’t recognize. 
Those strikers, a diverse array of colliers 
from around the world, were exploited in 
the crudest physical way and still forged 
a common culture in the dark spaces of 
the mines. The absence of such a shared 
sensibility is a hallmark of today’s work- 
force of temps, freelancers, and would- 
be entrepreneurs. Yet without it, as 
Eraser and Geoghegan are not alone in 
wondering, where is a crucial impetus 
for challenging the politics of inequality 
going to come from? The story of the rise 
and fall of the labor movement offers 
unsettling insights, and no assurances. 
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about a revival. Then again, as both 
authors would hasten to say, gauzy nos- 
talgia is not what the country needs. 

C LASS WARFARE, America’s 
exceptionalist credo holds, is 
something that happens else- 
where. This is, after all, the country that 
likes to take credit for inventing the idea 
of the middle class. With no history of 
royalty and no hereditary social orders, 
everybody is supposed to have an equal 
opportunity to rise. In the 1950s, the 
political theorist Louis Hartz wrote that 
because the United States 
had never known feudal- 
ism, it was immune to 
socialism. The historian 
Richard Hofstadter sug- 
gested that open class 
conflict went against the 
grain of the American 
political tradition. Even 
Karl Marx (while acutely 
aware of racial slavery as a 
class system) didn’t bet on 
the emergence of an im- 
poverished proletariat in 
the U.S., given the coun- 
try’s abundance of land. 

Fraser and Geoghegan 
don’t envision a sudden 
surge of socialist senti- 
ment in the U.S. either, 
but Fraser takes pains to 
point out— drawing on the 
scholarship of a genera- 
tion of labor historians— 
that the story of America’s 
industrializing era in fact 
features plenty of class 
struggle. The late 19th 
and early 20th centuries 
saw fierce confrontation 
over the economic future 
of the nation. Workers 
had no protected right to 
organize, and employ- 
ers were not compelled 
to recognize unions. Yet 
workers in voluntary organizations (and 
sometimes even nonmembers) were 
able to stage strikes that shut down 
much of the national rail system and 
roiled the largest factories. Strikers were 
frequently confronted by employers’ 
private armies as well as by state mili- 
tias and the National Guard. Industrial 
sabotage wasn’t uncommon. Although 
the class contest raging in the workplace 


was only intermittently felt in national 
elections, from New York City’s Lower 
East Side to Colorado’s coalfields it 
fueled a radical culture openly skeptical 
of capitalism. All of this, Fraser argues, 
is markedly absent today. We live in 
an “age of acquiescence”— unhappily 
facing similar problems, but no longer 
believing that we have any power to cre- 
ate or even imagine an alternative to the 
ascendancy of elites in an era of global 
competition. 

To explain what’s changed, Fraser 
turns to the very structure of the Ameri- 
can economy. A century 
ago, the United States 
was a developing nation, 
eagerly devouring the 
raw materials of the natu- 
ral world. It was turning 
trees into lumber, iron 
into steel, the expanse of 
prairie into cash crops of 
wheat and corn. Many of 
its laborers were barely a 
generation removed from 
preindustrial life. They (or 
their parents) had been 
self-sufficient artisans, 
peasants, or small farm- 
ers before being swept 
into the massive new fac- 
tories of the Gilded Age. 
The emerging capitalist 
system shattered their tra- 
ditional communities, and 
thus seemed “intolerable 
to many of those violently 
uprooted by its onrush.” 
Accustomed to their in- 
dependence, they were 
haunted by the nightmare 
of becoming wage slaves. 
The fear of disempower- 
ment, as other labor histo- 
rians have argued, drew 
partly on an embattled 
masculinity, but women, 
too, were active in build- 
ing unions and striking to 
challenge the authority of their employ- 
ers; the famous “Uprising of the 20,000” 
among garment workers in Lower Man- 
hattan began 16 months before the Tri- 
angle Shirtwaist Factory fire in 1911. 

The new proletarians longed to re- 
store the economic autonomy they had 
once taken for granted— and, not yet 
steeped in the culture of the market- 
place, they believed this was possible. 
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The factories, corporations, markets, 
and banks that they viewed as their 
oppressors were still so new that their 
endurance hardly seemed assured. 
Many workers imagined that sweeping 
transformations would continue. They 
felt that the horrific world they saw 
around them could not last, that they 
had the power to help usher in a more 
humane and egalitarian social order. 

Fraser’s key insight is that their pre- 
industrial heritage, combined with an 
acute awareness of the dynamism of the 
new economy, may have left the workers 
of the last century far more “audacious 
in envisioning a noncapitalist future” 
than people are now. Moved by their 
utopian hopes, the growing ranks of 
workers in the fast-developing industrial 
system found the courage to challenge 
the inequities surrounding them— a 
spirit of bravery that Fraser suggests has 
now largely evaporated. 

He and Geoghegan emphasize a 
pragmatic, rather than a romantic, per- 
spective on a labor movement that pro- 
ceeded to grow and that, despite its roots 
in a culture fiercely critical of the mar- 
ket, ended up firmly entrenched within 
capitalism. The campaign for better 
conditions in the workplace slowly made 
inroads on the state level in the early 
20th century. Many of the crucial goals 
of the Progressive years— the rights 
to a minimum wage, a limit on hours, 
unemployment insurance— weren’t en- 
shrined at the national level until the 
1930s. Other benefits— health insur- 
ance, pensions, paid vacations— were 
won only through collective bargaining 
between employers and the newly rec- 
ognized unions in the 1940s and ’50s. 

By the early 1950s, more than one- 
third of all workers were union members. 
Any company at which a majority of em- 
ployees voted to form a union in a feder- 
ally supervised election had to sit down 
at the bargaining table. Unions also guar- 
anteed a measure of real independence 
on the job: the clear mles and procedures 
of the contract protected workers from 
the arbitrary power of managers. 

This institutional regime meant that 
companies were compelled to share a 
greater proportion of the wealth they 
generated with the people who contrib- 
uted to its creation. The leverage exerted 
by unions may have helped keep execu- 
tive pay in check. Union clout made pos- 
sible regular wage increases that allowed 


factory workers to purchase their own 
homes, as well as some of the expen- 
sive goods— cars, refrigerators, televi- 
sion sets— they helped produce. As the 
scholar Jack Metzgar wrote in his mem- 
oir of growing up as the son of a union 
steelworker in the 1950s, “If what we 
lived through in the 1950s was not lib- 
eration, then liberation never happens 
in real human lives.” 

Unions also mobilized people to vote 
in support of government measures that 
served to redistribute wealth (such as 
notably high taxes on the upper income 
brackets in the postwar years, and regu- 
lar increases in the minimum wage). To 
a large degree, the labor movement cre- 
ated the economic stability, social inde- 
pendence, and deep confidence in the 
promise of mobility that we associate 
today with being middle-class. 

F raser and geoghegan’s 
recognition of the accomplish- 
ments of postwar labor doesn’t 
blind either of them to the movement’s 
shortcomings. The “New Deal order,” 
as Fraser calls it, was very regionally 
defined (bypassing most of the South) 
and excluded large numbers of people. 
Many nonwhite workers, in particu- 
lar, were left out of the postwar social 
bargain. Service-sector industries that 
employed disproportionate numbers of 
women were never well organized. Post- 
war unions fully accepted the culture of 
mass consumption. That meant reject- 
ing the morally charged politics of the 
earlier labor movement, which empha- 
sized democratic participation and the 
dignity of work. After years of struggle, 
labor leaders were thrilled to have won 
a proverbial seat at the table at last. But 
the new ethos also helped to produce a 
union culture that made inclusion in the 
Establishment a higher priority than con- 
tinuing to fight for weaker social groups. 

At its worst, self-interested compla- 
cency encouraged corruption within the 
Cold War labor movement. The Team- 
sters were the most famous example, 
but not the only one. The United Mine 
Workers, the union that the Ludlow strik- 
ers had once fought to build, descended 
into autocracy; its disastrous low point 
arrived in 1969, when the dissident Jock 
Yablonski was murdered in his home, 
along with his wife and daughter- 
victims of hit men hired by the union 
president. (As a college student and 
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then as a young labor lawyer, Geoghe- 
gan worked with Miners for Democracy, 
an organization created in the wake of 
Yablonski’s death to fight for reform— 
an expe rience he chronicled in hi s 1991 
memoir , Which Side Are You On?) 

Labor’s sclerosis left it ill-prepared 
to grapple with the structural and politi- 
cal changes of the 1970s, as the global 
position of American manufacturing 
faltered. The country’s industrial infra- 
structure was already on weakening 
ground by the 1950s. As Fraser argues, 
the late 20th century brought its steady 
disassembling. Intensifying competition 
from Europe, Latin America, and Asia 
in the 1970s and ’80s pressed compa- 
nies to move abroad in search of work- 
ers who lacked the protections common 
in the United States, continuing trends 
that had begun in the postwar years. 
Corporations in which labor had made 

The labor movement 
helped ereate the 
eonfidenee in mobility 
that we assoeiate with 
being middle-elass. 

modest inroads now mobilized against 
unions. The use of professional union- 
busters spread. So did automation and 
production speedups. Retail and service 
companies (such as Walmart) built their 
economic plans around cheap prices, 
made possible by easy access to low- 
wage, nonunion labor both in the stores 
and at suppliers. 

Unions could do little to assuage a 
mounting, very realistic fear among 
working-class people. Labor pushed 
an alternate agenda: expanding public- 
sector jobs to fight unemployment, 
developing training programs for laid- 
off workers, making sure trade policy 
favored industry. There was a wave of 
strikes in the early 1970s. But years of 
defeats and a declining base left unions 
struggling to gain much support in 
this defensive stance. (A few prescient 
unions had earlier made various pro- 
posals to discourage capital flight— none 
of which gained much traction.) At the 
same time, new business groups, such 
as the Business Roundtable, were blam- 
ing the labor movement for inflation, 
and the new right attacked unions and 
government with equal fervor. President 


Reagan’s breaking of the air-traffic 
controllers’ strike in 1981 symbolized 
the beginning of a new era. The use of 
strikebreakers— once rare— became 
common. 

Even unions less crippled by internal 
conflicts would have been challenged by 
the sheer scale of the economic transfor- 
mation in the late 20th century, which 
turned once-vibrant industrial cities into 
ghost towns. The dynamism and expan- 
sion 100 years earlier, which had stoked 
workers’ sense of their own strength and 
capacity, gave way to stagnation and 
fatalism, and a resigned timidity at work. 
Today, strikes have almost vanished 
from our economic landscape: in 2013, 
a scant 15 strikes involved more than 
1,000 employees each (down from 187 
in 1980, the year Reagan was elected). 
Unionization has fallen sharply even in 
parts of the economy where it was once 
ubiquitous, such as the manufacturing 
sector. 

Many of the unions that are hanging 
on— including those in the auto indus- 
try, once the standard for union power- 
have adopted two-tier contracts, so that 
new hires are paid according to a differ- 
ent pay scale. Geoghegan suggests that 
such bargains, though they may rescue 
unions from extinction in the short 
term, generally serve to erode whatever 
workplace solidarity might remain: to 
have workers earning $14 an hour toil 
beside those making $28 an hour does 
not promote a sense of common interest. 
De-skilling in industrial companies, he 
observes, undermines workplace mobil- 
ity, too: where foremen were once drawn 
from the rank and file, today they are 
college-educated supervisors, monitor- 
ing workers who have no chance of ever 
moving up. 

Meanwhile, the unions that have 
managed to remain strong— most nota- 
bly in the public sector, which was orga- 
nized amid civil-rights ferment during 
the 1960s— hardly enjoy the role of van- 
guard. Civil servants such as firefighters, 
postal workers, and teachers have found 
it difficult to counter the widespread 
perception (fed in large part by constant 
attacks from the right) that they are pro- 
tecting their own wages and comfort at 
the expense of others. In the context 
of economic decline, whatever limited 
power labor might possess breeds re- 
sentment more than admiration. 

By now, as notable as the drop in 
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union membership is the rapid rise of 
workers who have only an attenuated 
connection to their jobs— because they 
are on temporary contracts, work fewer 
than 35 hours a week on ever-changing 
schedules, or are defined as “indepen- 
dent contractors” rather than employees. 
One way to think about what’s happened 
in recent years is that the precarious eco- 
nomic position of nonwhite or female 
workers in postwar America has become 
closer to the norm for all workers. 

About one in lo American workers is 
self-employed (the most rapidly grow- 
ing groups in this category are maids 
and housekeepers, carpenters, land- 
scapers, and hairdressers— a far cry 
from the farmers of yesteryear). Part- 
time workers make up 17 percent of the 
labor force. Workers hired as indepen- 
dent contractors— as are many at FedEx, 
for example— aren’t eligible for un- 
employment insurance, don’t have the 

As notable as the 
eollapse of union 
membership is the 
rapid rise of workers 
who have only an 
attenuated eonneetion 
to their jobs. 

right to organize a union, aren’t guaran- 
teed overtime pay or the minimum wage, 
and lack access to the employment pro- 
tections afforded by the Civil Rights Act. 
Their employers don’t have to contribute 
to Social Security. (Some FedEx drivers 
have successfully challenged this em- 
ployment classification in court.) 

With the on-demand economy 
thriving, the ranks of freelancers are 
growing— one can now hire a lawyer, 
doctor, computer programmer, or run- 
of-the-mill office worker for short-term 
service via the Internet. They, too, gen- 
erally lack the basic perks of stability, 
such as a retirement plan and health 
insurance. Describing one boss who 
compelled his workers to set themselves 
up as legal corporations so the company 
could avoid the cost of employee benefits, 
Geoghegan writes, “Sometimes I think: 
one day, every American worker will be 
a John Smith, Incorporated, every clean- 
ing lady, everyjanitor, everyone ofus— it 
will be a nation of CEOs in chains.” His 
bleak vision captures the culminating 


challenge facing a labor revival. That 
hurdle is rooted in the contemporary 
ethos of work itself, never mind global 
and technological factors: how to liber- 
ate wage slaves who are, however per- 
versely defined, their own masters. 

I N THE 19 TH CENTURY, anger 
at lost autonomy brought workers 
together to organize, to reassert 
a sense of independence and dignity 
threatened by the rise of giant corpora- 
tions and new workplace hierarchies. 
Key to claiming rights and clout for 
themselves was solidarity with others. 
Just as important for them, and for their 
successors, was an experience of group 
bargaining power, not only in their 
companies and factories but also in a 
democracy: participating in the labor 
movement was inseparable from becom- 
ing actively engaged more broadly in 
political life. 

Today, even as jobs get more precari- 
ous, the ideal of independence endures, 
and a seductive language of artisanship 
flourishes, promising opportunities for 
self-realization and freedom from the 
routinized, bureaucratic workplace of 
yore. What today’s workers are missing 
is the pull of collective action. The rising 
generation grew up not with the memory 
of labor’s early tenacity and vigor, but 
with the reality of unions under attack 
from without and in disarray within. 

Tackling inequality is clearly going 
to require more than technocratic fixes 
from above. It isn’t likely to succeed 
unless workers themselves can reclaim 
some bargaining power, and the sense 
of political and social inclusion that can 
go with it. Eor Geoghegan, that cultural 
shift is the crucial goal, though he is also 
armed with economic arguments about 
the importance of unions in achieving 
structural change. 

Drawing on Keynes, he makes the 
case that worker organizations, exerting 
pressure from below within corporations, 
will more effectively contribute to the 
redistribution of wealth than rejigger- 
ing taxes or government spending can 
hope to. Such an approach could create 
new domestic markets, fueled by ris- 
ing incomes rather than by debt-driven 
spending. (Even today, despite the weak- 
ness of organized labor, median weekly 
earnings for unionized workers are 
about $200— or 27 percent— more than 
for nonunion workers.) The result would 
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be an economy less prone to destructive 
boom-and-bust cycles. Expanded mar- 
kets might, he suggests, lead to lower 
trade deficits as investors put money to- 
ward productive uses, rather than toward 
financial speculation. Higher incomes 
for working-class Americans might also 
reduce the intense antagonism toward 
taxes; the government could more eas- 
ily invest in infrastructure and social 
programs— even education. 

But the heart of Geoghegan’s case 
isn’t his upbeat, Keynesian vision of 
union-catalyzed economic change, 
which will inevitably prompt debate. 
(So will his celebration of Germany’s 
economy— 17 percent of the workforce 
is unionized and labor is represented on 
corporate boards— given that he barely 
mentions the country’s role in enforc- 
ing austerity throughout the rest of 
Europe.) Above all, he looks to worker 
organization as a force for political 
change. He heralds it as the route to 
counterbalancing the power of elites by 
spurring democratic participation, and 
securing representation for the interests 
of workers (and the middle class). 

Burnishing his credentials as a critic 
of an older unionism focused only on 
collective bargaining, Geoghegan in- 
vokes as models unions like National 
Nurses United and the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union. Both have sought to position 
themselves as leaders in social move- 
ments, not just as the representatives 
of their members’ immediate financial 
interests. Each aims for a broad political 
coalition and embraces a big agenda. 

Eor National Nurses United, that 
means urging a greater say for nurses 
in how hospitals operate. The Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, which staged an 
unexpectedly popular strike in 2012, 
connected teachers’ concerns about 
health benefits and the ways in which 
their work would be evaluated to larger 
questions. The union broached the 
topics of funding for education, priva- 
tization of public schools, overly large 
class sizes, and the lack of support for 
art, music, and special education. At 
stake was the whole question of teach- 
ers’ role in determining educational 
policy. It’s no accident that such unions 
represent service-sector profession- 
als, disproportionately women, whose 
labor serves a greater public good; 
trained in professions that have their 
own ethical codes, these workers are 


pushing for more socially engaged 
autonomy. Such unions weigh in 
with confidence against corporate 
interests, committed to the idea that 
participatory activism counts. 

Nurses and teachers might seem to 
have little in common with low-wage, 
blue-collar, or temporary workers, 
whether farmhands or clericals. Still, 
Geoghegan sees these unions as impor- 
tant and relevant examples of a willing- 
ness to depart from the mid-century 
template for collective bargaining. Any 
real revival of organizing, in his view, is 
bound to require a jettisoning of older 
models. There is little alternative, given 
the right-to-work laws on the books in 
24 states and the hostility toward union- 
election campaigns: winning a majority 
vote is an uphill battle even if many in 
the workplace want a union. 

Geoghegan suggests that unions 
could give up on the old insistence on 
“exclusive representation”— the idea 
that a majority of workers must vote to 
support a union, which then must repre- 
sent everyone in the workplace in collec- 
tive bargaining. Instead, workers could 
jockey to form organizations that would 
be empowered to bargain for any who 
chose to join and pay dues. To counter 
employer discrimination against union 
supporters— who are often threatened 
with being fired or demoted for wear- 
ing a union button or talking about 
organizing— Geoghegan proposes a 
push to get union allegiance defined as a 
civil right that deserves legal protection, 
like race and gender. Workers punished 
for their pro-union sentiments would 
be enabled to sue through the courts 
rather than be limited to an appeal to the 
National Labor Relations Board. Or 
unions could stop focusing on their con- 
tracts and aim for more say over corpo- 
rate management. State governments, 
he suggests, could offer tax breaks for 
firms that allow union representation 
on their boards— another weapon in the 
arsenal of incentives that states already 
use to attract business. 

Where there are union stirrings, 
workers are indeed experimenting with 
new strategies. At companies such as 
Walmart, employees have struggled to 
join forces to advocate for better pay 
and more-stable schedules so that they 
aren’t forced to rely on food stamps 
and public assistance to supplement 
their low wages. Aware of how hard 
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the company will fight formal union 
recognition, they aren’t seeking to hold 
an election anytime in the near future. 
Instead, they welcome whoever wants 
to join them in pressuring the company 
through demonstrations, strikes, and 
Black Friday protests. The “Fight for $15 ” 
campaign by fast-food workers, airport 
employees, and home health aides (sup- 
ported by the Service Employees Inter- 
national Union) has adopted similar 
moves. Participants have simply taken 
to the streets to make a moral appeal to 
the public and demand change. For the 
moment, they’ve bypassed the lengthy, 
often futile process of filing for an elec- 
tion, winning union recognition, and 
bargaining over a contract. 

Geoghegan knows full well that some 
leaders in the larger world of organized 
labor may be reluctant to adopt such 
confrontational tactics in their own 
unions, and that employers generally 
have met them with fierce resistance. 
Despite tentative signs of life, the pros- 
pect of a new labor movement sweeping 
the country— unions fought for by baris- 
tas and waiters, janitors and temps, day- 
care workers and grad students— still 
seems as remote and romantic as imag- 
ining the steel mills reassembled from 
their ghostly remnants on the South Side 
of Chicago. But neither Geoghegan nor 
Fraser has given up on a spirit of rebel- 
lious imagination, because the alterna- 
tive, as their clear-eyed accounts refuse 
to gloss over, is immersion in a different 
kind of dream. 

T oday, the expectations 
associated with a middle-class 
identity— homeownership, a col- 
lege education, and health care, as well 
as the secure social position that they 
make possible— linger on, even though 
the historical context that once made 
those markers realistically attainable for 
many has long since disappeared. The 
political culture of equality engendered 
by the New Deal and the postwar order 
no longer exists. Nor do the economic 
institutions that thrived during those 


decades— more-affordable higher edu- 
cation, labor unions, and a growing 
social safety net. But those markers of 
middle-class arrival continue to heckon 
as integral hedges against losing ground 
(which indeed they are, perhaps even 
more now than in the past). And when 
they prove out of reach, people feel 
aggrieved— aggrieved enough to take 
on risk in a gamble for security: they are 
willing to borrow heavily on credit cards, 
take out chancy mortgages, or borrow 
against their homes if that’s their only 
recourse. 

Economically, some may argue that 
a nation so starkly divided between rich 
and poor is prone to frequent recessions, 
high levels of unemployment, and debt- 
driven panics and crises. But the deeper 
problems, as Eraser and Geoghegan sug- 
gest, are moral and political. The stark 
hierarchies of the material world gener- 
ate a culture of defeat and paralysis. At 
every level of our society today, the idea 
that only people with money matter is 
confirmed daily. Erom the kind of health 
care that we receive, to the schools our 
children attend, to the parks near our 
houses, our segregation by wealth ren- 
ders a common social experience nearly 
impossible. 

Organizing in the workplace isn’t 
enough, alone, to close those gaps. It 
can, though, give people a way to see 
themselves as something other than 
disempowered individuals. It can help 
instill the sense that they are part of 
society, linked to others around them, 
bearing mutual responsibility for the 
circumstances they inhabit, not just 
as workers but as citizens. What’s at 
stake is more than paid vacations or 
even health insurance or higher wages. 
When people organize at work, they 
alter something larger than any par- 
ticular policy. They change the balance 
of power itself— on their jobs, and also 
potentially in their cities and states, and 
in Washington. 

Without this larger vision of work- 
place democracy and political engage- 
ment, unions stand no chance of revival. 


A claim on the moral imagination has 
always been crucial to labor’s success. 
Hard though it may be to grasp in retro- 
spect, the labor movement of 100 years 
ago, as Eraser writes, was “as much a 
freedom movement as the abolitionist 
movement had been or [the] civil rights 
movement would become.” 

Whether it is possible to animate 
work with this meaning today is an 
open question. Near the end of his book, 
Geoghegan commits the equivalent of 
heresy for a labor lawyer: totally com- 
mitted though he is to fending off the 
destruction of those unions that still 
exist (and represent 16.2 million people), 
he admits that a small part of him can’t 
help hoping that the right will continue 
its legal assault on organized labor until 
the entire rickety apparatus born of the 
New Deal collapses. 

Unions would then be forced back 
into the streets, into relying on the ac- 
tive support of the people they seek to 
represent, as well as of the larger public. 
People might be jolted into recogniz- 
ing that they’ve forgotten how to insist 
on their rights and freedom as workers. 
They would need to find ways— as people 
did a century ago— to speak about their 
aspirations in a political language that 
lays claim to democratic principles and 
counters the illusion that the world must 
be divided between a superelite and 
those whose mission is to serve it. 

Labor has grown so weak by now 
that whatever form of organizing might 
come next will have to start almost from 
scratch anyway, to build something 
entirely new. Such an idea may seem 
daunting— but no more so than it must 
have appeared to the miners in Ludlow. 
What that something might be— what it 
will look like, and how it might help us 
remake our society together— is an un- 
avoidable question of the 21st century. H 


Kim Phillips-Fein, who teaches American 
history at the Gallatin School of New 
York University, is a 2014-1^ fellow at the 
Cullman Center for Scholars and Writers 
at the New York Public Library. 
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The Big Question 


o 


WHO IS THE MOST 
INFLOENTIAL 
TEENAGER OF ALL TIME? 



Alice Kessler-Harris, 
history professor, 

Columbia University 
Emmett Till, the 14-year- 
old boy who was murdered 
in Mississippi in 1955 for 
reportedly whistling at a 
white woman. That whistle 
cost him his life; his moth- 
er’s courage in insisting that 
the world view the boy’s 
battered body hauntingly 
exposed the virulence of rac- 
ism and moved a nation to 
make new efforts to fight it. 



Darrin McMahon, autho r, 
Divine Fury: A History 
if Genius 

Joan of Arc. In an age 

when the fortunes of an 
unwed peasant girl were 
meager at best, Joan led an 
army that turned the tide 
in a centuries-long struggle 
to force the English from 
France. Martyred at 19 and 
later canonized as a saint, 
she galvanized a people and 
altered the fate of Europe. 

Joyce Maynard, author. 

At Home in the World 

You already know, turning 
the pages of Anne Frank’s 
The Diary of a Young Girl, 
how the story is going to 
turn out. But I defy the 


suggestion that its power 
lies solely, or even chiefly, 
in the bitter unfairness of its 
author’s death at the Nazis’ 
hands. Frank was a real 
writer— funny, wise, anar- 
chic, gloriously talented— 
and a huge, joyful spirit. 

She made the Holocaust real 
for millions. Had she lived, 
no doubt she would have 
accomplished even more. 


Garry Kasparov, chess 
grandmaster 
Alexander the Great. 

Anyone with the Great in his 
name is a candidate for all 
sorts of lists, but there are far 
too many elements of heroic 
mythology in Alexander’s 
biography for me. I choose 
him because, by studying 
under Aristotle as a royal 
teen, Alexander guaranteed 
the recognition and dis- 
semination of Aristotle’s 
immortal works of science 
and philosophy. 

Linda Gordon, history pro- 
fessor, New York University 
In 1955, Claudette Colvin 

of Montgomery, Alabama, 
age 15, refused to give up her 
seat on the bus home from 
school when all the “white” 
seats were filled. She was 
considered too volatile- 
shouting “I am just as good 
as any white person” as the 
police kicked and arrested 
her— to become the face of 
the bus boycott that began 
the civil-rights movement. 
Rosa Parks would, later that 



year. But Colvin first deto- 
nated the anger behind it. 


Harvey Cox, divinity profes- 
sor, Harvard University, and 
author. How to Read the 
Bible (out this month) 

While carrying cheese anc 
bread to his older broth- 
ers, who were fighting the 
Philistines, the “downy- 
cheeked” shepherd David 
heard the bellows of the 
arrogant giant Goliath. With 
the skeptical blessing of King 
Saul, David strode onto the 
battlefield and slung a stone 
that struck Goliath in the 
forehead. Then he chopped 
off the giant’s head with his 
own sword. David’s story has 
inspired countless people 
to side with the little guy. 


John Green, author. 


The Fault in Our Stars 
Ismail 1 , the founder o 


the 


Safavid dynasty, didn’t finish 
unifying Iran and converting 
its people to Shiism until he 
was 23, but by 18 his armies 
had conquered most of 
northern and central Iran. 
The religious and political 
shifts that accompanied his 
rise still shape the world 
today. Plus, he was a pretty 
good poet. 



Paula Pass, history 
professor. University of 
California at Berkeley 

Teenagers dominated the 


mid-20th century (the term 
was invented only in the 
1930s), and no one gave 
them more visibility than 
Elvis Presley, who began 
his own career at 18. He 
embodied the teen desire for 
liberation from their parents’ 
culture and mirrored their 
more open sexuality, as he 
gave youth everywhere in the 
world music to call their own. 

James Romm, classics 
professor, Bard College 
At 16, Nero became the ruler 
of an empire that encom- 
passed most of the known 
world. He had typically 
adolescent passions— love 
of pop music and chariot 
racing, rage at his domi- 
neering mother— but also 
total freedom to indulge 
them. Eventually, he had his 
mother killed and sought 
stardom as a singer on 
the Roman stage. He was 
pushed from power at age 
30, largely because he had 
never grown up. 

READER RESPONSE 

Mark Kerber, Highland 
Park, III. 

Steve Jobs, Bill Gates, 
and Mark Zuckerberg. 

Jobs began working with 
Steve Wozniack, Gates 
co-founded Microsoft, and 
Zuckerberg (with others) 
commercialized Facebook, 
all while in their teens. El 



Want to see your name 
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bigquestion@theatlantic 

^om with your response to the 


question for our June issue: Which 

current behavior will be most 
unthinkable a century hence? 
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